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RESPONSIBILITY IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


BY FREDERICK W. KELLY. 


BETTER system of municipal government is to-day the 
most obvious need of nearly all the great cities of the 
United States. Admitting the truth of this proposition, how is 
the realization of it to be secured? Since the birthday of our 
national government, when the wise men of 1787 marshaled into 
form the specified duties of the nation as a body politic, leav- 
ing the general administration of justice to the state govern- 
ment, though in a limited and restricted sense, we have felt with 
ever increasing pressure the necessity of still further progress in 
the direction then indicated. If the nation can be made to 
move harmoniously under our national government, and the 
several states move harmoniously under their respective state 
governments, why cannot cities be made to move with equal har- 
mony under their municipal governments ? 

There are many difficulties which beset the pathway of city 
government. Among them the most conspicuous are, self-interest 
on the part of citizens to the exclusion of loyalty to city inter- 
ests, ending as it were in the laissez faire policy ; the enthrone- 
ment of politics over principles, thereby creating a lack of 
proper responsibility ; and, last but by no means least, the 
rapid growth of the city itself; necessitating the collection and 
expenditure of large sums of money in municipal improve- 
ments with an eye to quick results. To observe the truth of our 
first proposition we have simply to go back to the early days of 
some of our now prominent and often sadly mismanaged cities, 
or better still, to observe the management of some of our prom- 
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inent country towns. In the country men have plenty of time 
for public affairs, time enough to select good officers and to see 
that they do their duty, abundant opportunity for good govern- 
ment; government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. Candidates do not, like the fabled soldiers from the 
dragon’s teeth, spring up in a single night and leap full armed 
into the political arena, but are usually men of good standing, 
sound principles, and known through and through by their fel- 
low-men. Their merits and demerits are discussed at every 
fireside, and when at last they stand before their fellow towns- 
men for final approval, it is with no uncertainty or lack of inter- 
est that the latter cast their ballots for the men of their free 
choice. But in the city who has time for politics save the poli- 
tician? Whoever stops to think of what is good for the city, 
when it seems so essential that he should think of what is good 
for himself? In the whirl of business, the mad rush for money, 
self and self alone is the prevailing thought; he who pauses 
even for an instant is overwhelmed by the tidal wave of com- 
petition and soon finds that what his better nature dictates his 
fellow-men will not permit. 

To the average business ‘and professional man every hour 
of the day has its particular use. He cannot give, or at least 
thinks he cannot, any time unless he receive an equivalent, 
and the consciousness of having done a public duty he does not 
regard as a proper equivalent. There is no money in it, it is 
not profitable. Let those who have the time attend to munici- 
pal government. Suppose for a moment this same citizen were 
to apply this theory to his own business or profession. How 
long would the wheel run smoothly, how long would his bank 
account show a balance in his favor, and, do you think his army 
of clerks and his retinue of clients would long remain with him? 
But is not the good government of the city a business; and 
where is there greater opportunity for the exercise of profes- 
sional skill and business integrity than in the administration of 
the various offices of that same city government? Says a well 
known authority on this point, ‘‘ The city is a great corporation, 
upon which is devolved not an abstract duty only of providing 
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for the public welfare, but the practical work of the city in admin- 
istering its various departments and executing the public works 
committed to its care. No prudent individual or well-conducted 
business corporation would trust the management of important 
affairs to the care of inexperienced, incompetent, or inadequately 
paid agents. No good reason can be given for the adoption of a 
different policy by the city. The great object in providing for 
the performance of official services in behalf of the city should 
be to so regulate it that its servants should, as far as practicable, 
be trained by experience and practice, and be subject to proper 
control.’’ 

That one city of the civilized world is at least approaching this 
idea of municipal government is evident by the response of Dr. 
Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews, when interroga- 
ted regarding his opinion of the city of Glasgow. ‘‘I had not 
expected to find in an English-speaking country,’’ said Dr. 
Shaw, ‘‘so perfect an example of civic administration. The 
whole people through their elected representatives look after the 
affairs of the whole community with an ability and a vigilance 
and a public spirit that are simply admirable. This excellence 
lies in the energy with which the citizens, having at last 
wakened to a sense of the evils around them, have set themselves 
to abate those evils. The perfection of municipal machinery 
represents continuous and persistent effort to undo the evil 
which a long period of laissez faire and indifference had allowed 
to spring up.’’ 

As to the fixing of responsibility for municipal government 
or misgovernment, as the case may be, where it naturally be- 
longs, there can be little doubt that the most effective way to ac- 
complish this is by the appointment of a strong executive. As 
the city governments are the outgrowth of town governments, so 
we find many of the characteristics of their progenitors clinging 
to them. We find in many instances their legislative bodies 
given the most sweeping powers. Take for instance the city of 
Boston, which may be cited as fairly representative of our 
American municipalities, and, tracing back its history to the 
period of town government, we find almost from its inception a 
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strongly legislative type of government prevailing. Indeed it 
was not until 1815, when the population of the town had reached 
36,000, and the voting population numbered nearly 6,000, that 
the old form of town meeting in which all the voters took active 
part was superseded by a municipal form of government, and 
not until 1822 was a petition for a city charter presented to the 
legislature. In this petition it was stated that it was impossible 
to carry on the government in the old form. ‘‘That there was 
no hall large enough to contain all the legal voters, and if 
such a room existed, the attendance would be too large to admit 
of proper deliberation.’’ There we see with what tenacity the 
early citizens of Boston clung to their legislative privileges. 

Under the new charter the mayor was declared to be the chief 
executive officer of the corporation, but had no power to act in- 
dependently of the aldermen. The mayor and aldermen con- 
stituted one board, of which the mayor was, ex officio, the pre- 
siding officer. He had a vote in all questions, but not the veto 
power. In all cases in which appointment to office was di- 
rected to be made by the mayor and aldermen, the mayor had 
the exclusive power of nomination ; but all important officers, 
except those of the police, were subject to annual election by 
the city council, some of them in convention of two branches— 
e. g., the city clerk and the city treasurer—and others by con- 
current vote. The mayor and the six aldermen formed the up- 
per branch of the city council. The common council of forty- 
eight members (four from each ward) formed the lower branch 
of the city council, presided over by one of its own members 
elected for that purpose at the beginning of the municipal year. 
Except in the election of certain officers, determining the num- 
ber of representatives for the corporation to send to the general 
court, and fixing the mayor’s salary, the two branches were re- 
quired to sit and act separately, each board having a negative 
upon the proceedings of the other. In general terms, the city 
council had all the powers formerly exercised by the inhabitants 
in town meeting. Under this system it can be readily seen that 
the mayor or chief executive was merely a figure head. 

It was not long before the need of increasing the power of the 
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mayor was felt, and in 1854 this sentiment resulted in a com- 
plete revision of the charter. But even this was not successful 
as we Shall see. The mayor was given a qualified right to veto 
all acts of the city council, and all acts of either branch involv- 
ing an expenditure of money. However, the general executive 
powers of the corporation and the administration of the police 
rested with the board of aldermen, twelve in number. The 
mayor still presided over the board of aldermen, but without a 
vote. This plan resulted in diminishing the power of the chief 
executive instead of increasing it, though that was not the in- 
tention of the framers of the new charter. What they wanted 
was to increase the responsibility attaching to the office of 
mayor, and to make that official the actual as well as the theoret- 
ical head of the city government. Under this system, however, 
he still remained but little more than a tool for the councilmen. 
The council still controlled the election of the heads of city de- 
partments and the raising and appropriating of public money. 
As the expenditures of the city increased, the tax rate and debt 
of the same reached alarming proportions. The character and 
nationality of the population were also changing, and the in- 
fluence of the foreign born population began to be felt as the 
tide of immigration increased. To escape the heavy taxes on 
their personal property it was not uncommon for the leading 
citizens to establish their legal homes beyond the city limits. 
Increased city expenditures necessitated increased municipal 
service by the council committee, and in the absence of any di- 
rect compensation an indirect compensation was sought by un- 
scrupulous members, and a marked deterioration in the char- 
acter of this governing body naturally resulted. 

‘*But so long as the city council was permitted to exercise ex- 
ecutive as well as legislative powers, to raise an unlimited 
amount of money by taxation, and also by borrowing on the 
city’s credit, and to make its committees the real heads of the 
executive department which had the spending of the money so 
raised, it was impossible long to preserve a high standard of 
efficiency, economy, or even honesty. Under this vicious system 
of administration several of the principal executive departments 
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of the government were reduced to such a state of incompe- 
tence and corruption that the pressure of public opinion com- 
pelled a partial reform by substituting for the city council com- 
mittees, commissioners appointed by the mayor and confirmed 
by the concurrent vote of the aldermen and councilmen.’’ 

In 1873 this reform movement was given a further impetus by 
the appointment of a commission of able and representative 
citizens to attend to the revision of the charter and other laws 
pertaining to the city. After two years of careful investigation 
this committee submitted its report touching upon every impor- 
tant feature of municipal government and reviewing most 
thoroughly the progress of the city to that date. Among the 
many reforms recommended was that of relieving the council of 
its executive duties by vesting said duties in the mayor. The 
principal reason assigned for this change was that by so doing 
the council would be relieved from the trouble incident to the 
selection of the subordinate executive officers, and its com- 
mittees thus being free from executive duty, it will be possible 
for men of business, competent and trustworthy, who have, 
with all honest citizens, a common and personal interest in the 
public welfare, to take part in the legislative branch of the 
government. 

The commission further recommended that, ‘‘In order to 
carry out the idea of separating the executive from the legisla- 
tive department, it is necessary that the mayor should have the 
appointment of all heads of executive departments. There are 
also serious objections to placing the power of confirmation in 
the legislative branch. It is in violation of the principle which, 
as we have shown, lies at the foundation of responsible govern- 
ment. How, then, can we place a check upon the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power without unduly interfering with the executive 
power and responsibility? The only satisfactory solution of the 
problem appears to be the establishment of an executive council, 
composed of a small number of persons, elected from the citi- 
zens at large upon the minority-representation plan. We pro- 
pose, therefore, that at the election of mayor and members of 
the city council each voter shall vote for three executive coun- 
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cilors, and that the five persons having the highest number of 
votes in the whole city shall be declared elected; that the per- 
sons so elected shall constitute an executive council to act upon 
the mayor’s appointments of city officers ; that they, with the 
mayor, shall exercise the power now vested in the street com- 
missioners, and shall also perform certain duties now performed 
by the board of aldermen in relation to the inspection of per- 
sons and houses of detention, the payment of state aid, and the 
auditing of county accounts. The office being one of real power 
and importance, but one which will not require so much‘ time 
as the present aldermanic office, with its executive and legisla- 
tive duties, will call for, and be likely to attract public-spirited 
and substantial citizens, who, whether in the majority or minor- 
ity, will be in a position to make their influence felt.’’ 

Another reason why the mayor should have the initiative in 
the appointment of the executive officers who have charge of 
the several city departments is, because, ‘‘It is contrary to the 
first principles of good government to give to the legislative 
body, which has control of the public power, the election or con- 
trol—for the election carries with it the control, no matter what 
the laws and ordinances provide to the contrary—of the indi- 
viduals by whom the money is to be expended.”’ ‘‘The most 
we can demand of the organic law is that it shall give free play 
to the better social forces, make public servants responsible for 
their acts, and put the minority in a position to enforce that re- 
sponsibility, and to detect, expose, and punish the betrayal of 
public trust.’’ 

Of course it could hardly be expected that the report of the 
above commission would be accepted, or even meet as a whole 
with the approval of the then existing city council, and such in- 
deed was the case. But the citizens being thoroughly aroused 
took the matter into their own hands, and a citizens’ municipal 
reform association was organized for the purpose of securing 
the necessary changes. The plan finally agreed upon by this 
association comprised many of the features of that proposed by 
the commission. In order to secure harmony and united sup- 
port of the citizens, some of whom doubted the advisability of 
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reducing the legislative department of the government to one 
body, and also the expediency of giving the mayor the sole 
power of appointment, a compromise was effected by which 
‘the two branches of the city council were retained in their 
original form, but without executive power, and the mayor was 
authorized to appoint all city officers, subject to confirmation by 
the aldermen, and to remove any of them for such cause as he 
might deem sufficient, a distinct statement of the cause being 
given in his order for removal. The mayor was also authorized 
to veto, subject to the usual qualifications, the separate items in 
any ordinance or order involving an appropriation or expendi- 
ture of money.’’ The plan as agreed upon by the citizens’ as- 
sociation went into effect without material alteration the same 
year, 1885. 

Under the present system of municipal government in Boston 
‘‘the mayor holds his office for one year, from the first Monday 
in January. His salary, as fixed by the city council, is $10,000. 
The executive powers of the city are vested in him, ‘to be ex- 
ercised through the several officers and boards of the city in 
their respective departments, under his general supervision and 
control.’ He appoints, subject to confirmation of the board of 
aldermen, all the principal officers and boards (except the board 
of police, the street commissioners, and the messengers and 
clerks in attendance upon the city council), and may remove 
any of them for such cause as he shall specify in the order for 
removal. He is required to call together the heads of depart- 
ments once a month, or oftener, for consultation and advice 
upon the affairs of the city. Every ordinance, order, resolution, 
or vote of the city council, and every act of either branch, or of 
the school committee, involving an expenditure of money, must 
be presented to the mayor for his approval; and in case of 
orders, etc., involving the expenditure of money, if there are 
separate items, he may approve some of the items or sums, and 
disapprove others. Any ordinance, order, items, or sums dis- 
approved shall not be in force unless reconsidered and approved 
by a two thirds vote of the members of the city council present 
when the vote is taken. The annual estimates of expenditures 
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required by the several departments are sent to the mayor for 
examination, and he is required to submit them, with his recom- 
mendation thereon, to the city council. All contracts in which 
the amount involved exceeds $1,000 require the written approval 
of the mayor ; all drafts upon the city treasury, and all certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, also require his approval ; and all convey- 
ances, and leases of city land, and all other instruments under 
seal, executed in behalf of the city, must be signed and deliv- 
ered by him.’’ 

‘““The city council is composed of two branches, viz.: the 
board of aldermen, and the common council. Neither the city 
council, nor either branch, nor any member or committee, is 
allowed to take part, either directly or indirectly, in the em- 
ployment of labor, the making of contracts, the purchase of 
materials or supplies; or in the conduct of any of the executive 
or administrative business of the city ; or in the expenditure of 
public money, except such as may be necessary for the contin- 
gent or incidental expenses of the city council or either branch. 
The powers conferred upon the city council by the charters of 
1822 and 1854, namely, ‘to make all such needful and salutary 
by-laws and ordinances, not inconsistent with the laws of this 
commonwealth, as towns by such laws have power to make and 
establish ; to prescribe the duties and fix the compensation of 
city officers ; to lay and assess taxes for all purposes for which 
towns are by law required or authorized to assess and grant 
money ; to provide for the collection of such taxes, make ap- 
propriations of aJl public money, and take measures for a just 
and prompt account thereof’—are still in force. But there has 
now been placed a limit upon the rate of taxation and the 
amount of municipal indebtedness.’’ * 

What is true of the development of Boston’s municipal sys- 
tem may be said to be measurably true of those of New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and many other large cities of 
the Union. The tendency is toward a concentration of the ex- 
ecutive power coupled with a restricting and defining of the 


* The writer desires to acknowledge an indebtedness to Mr. James M. Bugbee and 
his valuable treatise on the municipal government of Boston. 
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legislative power, particularly in the matter of raising and ap- 
propriating the public money. 

Perhaps no better example of a strong executive municipal 
government can be found than that which was afforded by the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y., under the administration of Mayor 
Seth Low. The doctrine of individual responsibility on the 
part of the chief executive to the people at large is here amply 
illustrated and its wisdom proven. One of the chief difficul- 
ties in the way of good municipal government to-day is, as we 
have stated, the irresponsibility of city officers. Officers are 
not elected because of individual merit and peculiar fitness for 
the responsibility imposed upon them, but are chosen rather for 
expediency or to placate party interests. Under this method 
errors are unavoidable, and when made each officer seeks to 
shift the responsibility on to the shoulder of another. In the 
largest cities of the country, where those evils are most severely 
felt, the present tendency is to lodge with the mayor the abso- 
lute power of appointment of all the executive officers of the 
city. This gives one of the first requisites of efficient ad- 


ministration, namely, power coupled with responsibility to a — 


constituency which can readily call its beneficiary to account. 
This was substantially the policy adopted by Brooklyn. Its 
mayor was elected for a term of two years and took his office on 
the first of January. The great administrative departments of 
the city were carried on for him for one month by the ap- 
pointees of his predecessors. On the first of February it be- 
came the duty of the mayor to appoint, without confirmation by 
the common council, all the heads of the executive departments. 
These appointments were for a term of two years, so that each 
newly elected mayor enjoyed the opportunity of creating an ad- 
ministration in harmony with himself, and for which he must 
be responsible. If under this form of administration there is 
poor municipal government there is certainly no difficulty in 
placing the responsibility for it, and the remedy at the polls is 
completely within the hands of the voting body of citizens and 
not subject to ‘‘bossism’’ and ‘‘ring rule.’’ Until some such sys- 
tem of concentration is adopted, it is useless to expect in any 
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city a truly efficient city government. To go a step further in 
this problem, each of the executive departments of a city should 
be committed to a single head. The principle of personal re- 
sponsibility of each one of those heads of departments to his 
superior, must be thoroughly infused into every branch of muni- 
cipal government, and the mayor ought to be given not only the 
right to appoint these various heads of departments, but also 
the right to remove them upon good cause shown, so that at all 
times he may be held directly responsible for efficient adminis- 
tration in all branches of the city government. This relation 
gives a city government exactly the element required, namely, 
@ responsibility toa common head, who is in turn himself re- 
sponsible to the people of the city. It also renders intelligent 
choice on the part of the people a comparatively easy matter, 
when they have become thoroughly imbued with the knowledge 
that efficient administration of their city’s government depends 
almost wholly upon their selection of a capable mayor. This is 
@ proposition which even the most ignorant cannot fail to com- 
prehend. 

We come now to the discussion of the last of the three princi- 
pal difficulties which beset the pathway of city government, 
namely, the rapid growth of the city, and its relation to an 
expeditious and safe expenditure of funds in improvements, and 
general municipal administration. 

One of the chief evils of municipal finance is the placing of 
the power to raise money by taxation and borrowing in the 
hands of the same department of city government which controls 
its expenditure. This subject we have already treated at some 
length in our previous investigations of the city government of 
Boston, and there a reasonable solution of the problem was 
reached by giving the mayor the power of appointing the 
officers who are to administer the city’s finances, and vesting in 
the mayor a strong veto power over reckless expenditure of city 
funds. By the exercise of a wise foresight on the part of the 
chief executive, in a properly constituted system of municipal 
government, but little difficulty should be experienced in so 
directing municipal expenditures as to obtain for the munici- 
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pality the maximum benefit for the minimum outlay, and, by 
placing city contracts in the hands of responsible parties, re- 
gardless of patronage and so-called ‘political pull,’’ to insure 
the faithful and thorough execution of all work. Thus, it will 
be obvious to every student of municipal reform, to every ad- 
vocate of good municipal government, that the only method of 
city government which has proven and will continue to prove 
itself a thorough success, is that, which, while it fixes the 
element of responsibility upon the proper officers, brings to 
their aid the loyal support of the intelligent body of citizens. 
FREDERICK W. KELLY. 





THE REAL ESTATE LAW OF EGYPT IN THE TIME OF 
JOSEPH. 


BY H. A. LOUNSBERRY. 


HEN Joseph was the second ruler of Egypt, he was in- 

strumental in securing a law which made the king the 

owner of all the agricultural land in the kingdom, except the 

land owned by the priests. The question presents itself for our 
consideration, was this a wise and just law ? 

To understand the wisdom or the unwisdom, the equity or 
want of equity of this statute, it is necessary to know something 
of the people to whom the law was given, and something of the 
character of the government under which they lived. For this 
purpose I shall mention some of the characteristics of the people 
and shall describe the character of the government. 

The people were separated from one another into classes, or 
castes. These classes are divided differently by the old his- 
torians—some giving a greater number and some a less; but 
they all unite in giving the precedence to the priestly class. 
“The priesthood formed the really privileged class of the 
Egyptian nation.’’ It would not be far from the truth to say 
that they formed the only privileged class. They had the 
knowledge, the wealth, the influence. They were not only 
priests—they were also princes, attendants upon the sovereign, 
councilors, lords temporal, as well as spiritual, answering to 
the nobility of modern times.* In the early history of Egypt, 
the king had to belong to this class, or be admitted into it, be- 
fore he assumed the sovereignty. While they performed social 
duties and had social virtues, and did enjoin and practice a kind 
of morality, and by word and example did restrain the wicked- 


* ham “ Ancient Egyptians,” Chaps. IlI.and XI. Hebrew Historical Re- 
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ness of the people, they were, nevertheless, cunning, covetous, 
grasping, tenacious of their rights, given to fraud, trickery, 
deceit, living in ease and luxury, teaching the people as truths 
what they knew to be fables.* All other classes not only 
ranked below them, but were as completely cut off from them as 
though they belonged to another race. They held the key to 
learning, possessing all the secrets of religion (or what were 
conceived to be the secrets of religion), which they kept care- 
fully concealed, hidden from the sight, and by this means 
acquired and retained the power and the pre-eminence over the 
people which such an advantage would give them. 

Opposite to the priesthood in the social scale, the lowest class 
or classes were those who performed manual labor, including the 
great mass of all those who make the wealth and the prosperity 
of a country—the agriculturists, the herdsmen, the shepherds, the 
artisans. These, however well versed and capable in their 
several callings, were, outside their occupations, ignorant in the 
extreme, and as degraded as they were ignorant. They could 
never rise above the station in which they were born—at least it 
was not expected that they would.+ Each man followed the 
occupation of his father. At the time of which we are speak- 
ing, darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the people, 
and it is very certain that the dark places of the earth were full 
of the habitations of cruelty. Egypt was no exception to this; 
high as was the state of its civilization and of its enlightenment, 
it was the civilization and enlightenment of a heathen and of an 
idolatrous nation, having in it all the wickedness and vice and 
cruelty of heathenism. Even though exceptional instances may 
have appeared of men who were lifted into a higher region and 
breathed a purer air, we need make no mistake in judging of 
the character of the Egyptians—a few men, a few families 
among the highest and even among the poorest and the humblest, 
who, it may be, were seekers after God ; the majority, debased, 
superstitious, false, corrupt, loving the darkness, choosing it 
rather than the light. But while heathenism reduces all the 
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highest and the lowest to a cruel bondage, it presses the heaviest 
and the hardest upon those who are the lowest in the social 
scale. For them it has no mercy, no pity. As it is to-day in 
the heathen world, so it was three thousand years ago. The 
laborer, answering to the modern fellah, was the most oppressed, 
the most helpless, and the least guilty of the people of Egypt. 
Praise of the beautiful mythology of the old pagan religions is 
mostly affectation ; and all talk about the virtue, the humanity, 
and the refinement of the heathen, civilized or barbarous, 
ancient or modern, comes from those who are not brought in 
contact with them and who are at a safe distance from them. 

As to the government under which they lived, it could, from 
the very necessity of the case, be little less than a despotism. 
They were fitted for only this kind of government. Such it 
had been for generations before this—a despotism, hard, cruel, 
in which the rights of the people were not esteemed of as much 
account as those of the beasts of the field. The construction of 
the pyramids and of other works as wonderful, could only have 
been accomplished by the servitude of the multitude, by burden- 
some taxation, by the forced and unpaid labor of millions, and 
by a reckless wastage of human life. Kings, who had the power 
to compel a people to build for themselves such tombs and mon- 
uments, must have been oppressors whom none dared to resist. 
That they were thought to be such is evident by the execration 
in which they were held by all after generations. 

Now was the government any different in the time of J oseph f 
Were the people any the less an enslaved people? And by the 
people I mean the great body of the laborers. Was the power 
of the king over the people limited, or was it well nigh 
supreme? To answer such questions we must confine ourselves. 
to the narrative in Genesis. The earliest profane history which 
makes mention of Egypt was written more than a thousand 
years after this date, and affords us but little help. Nor can the 
monuments of that olden age throw much light upon these ques- 
tions. All our knowledge of the political state of the kingdom 
at this time must be gathered from the few incidental allusions 
in the life of Joseph. These references give us a few facts; 
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they make no pretension to furnish us any historical details ; 
they are only side lights thrown upon the canvas in describing 
the fortunes of the children of Israel. From what we can learn 
from these few references to Pharaoh, he seems to have been as 
a monarch clothed with an authority little short of absolute. 
He imprisons the chief butler and the chief baker upon his own 
volition.* According to his own pleasure or caprice, he restored 
the chief butler to his office, and he beheaded or crucified the 
chief baker.t| He made Joseph the chief ruler in the land, 
and gave him an unlimited authority, setting him above all the 
princes in the kingdom. ‘‘And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I 
am Pharaoh ; and without thee shall no man lift up his hand or 
his foot in all the land of Egypt.’’{ Such acts and such 
language become only an arbitrary sovereign. 

The only exception to this full and complete sovereignty was 
in the case of the priesthood. Haughty and arrogant, they were 
a power above the state. The king did not dare to risk their 
opposition, or to incur their enmity ; or to speak more consid- 
erately, it would not have been wise to have come into conflict 
with them. So when the king made Joseph the second ruler in 
the kingdom, ‘‘he gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of 
Potipherah, priest of On.’’|| This could have been nothing less 
than an act of state policy to conciliate the priesthood to the 
appointment of a foreigner to be vizier, and to secure for him 
their favor. Later still, when Joseph bought all the land of 
Egypt and made the king the sole owner of it, the land of the 
priests was excepted. The rest of the people yielded; the 
priests were too strong to yield, and not only did they keep 
their land during the seven years of famine, but they were also 
supported at the public expense. ‘‘ Only the land of the priests 
bought he not ; for the priests had a portion from Pharaoh and 
did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; wherefore they 
sold not their land.’’§ This incident reveals the ability of the 
priesthood to resist the king, and the fear of the king to offend 


* Genesis 40: 1-3. 
Genesis 40 : 20-22. 
Genesis 41: 44. 
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them. Despotic as the king was, his despotism was held in 
check by the power of the priesthood. His word was the only 
law; he could govern all other classes except this. This class 
had rights and privileges denied to the rest of the people ; 
rights and privileges upon which it would not be prudent for 
the king to encroach. 

This I believe to be a true statement of the condition of the 
people, and of the character of the government when this law 
went into effect. 

Joseph was the author of the law which made the king the 
owner of the lands and also of the flocks and herds. What 
design could he have had in making it? Was it made in the 
interest of the king to strengthen an irresponsible and arbitrary 
authority, and to bring the people under a more hopeless and 
abject bondage? Sharpe, in his history of Egypt, says: ‘‘ What- 
ever little political freedom Lower Egypt had before possessed, 
was then crushed, and Joseph assisted in reducing the whole of 
the people of the Delta to a more regular state of legal slavery.’’ 
But the vesting of the title of all the land in Egypt in the name 
of the king, according to the provisions of this law, gave him no 
more control over the cultivators of the soil than he had before. 
There is no evidence that he could dispossess them of their land ; 
and if he did, he would gain nothing by so doing. It did not 
add to his revenues. Before this statute was enacted he had the 
power to collect one fifth of all the income of the land; and how 
much more he could collect we do not know.* This one fifth 
was a special tax for a special purpose, and was a tax added to 
the other taxes. He could collect no more than one fifth after 
the statute was put in force. That was made the limit. As to 
those who owned the lands and worked them, the change in the 
title made no change in their situation. They were still holding 
the same land which they held before. The income from it was 
as secure to them as it had been. The flocks were still in their 
keeping, and all the income from the flocks belonged to them. 
They stood precisely upon the same footing as to the means of 


livelihood and the acquisition of property as they had always 
~* Genesis, 4:34, 
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stood. It does not appear that the law did any injustice by 
interfering with previously vested rights. As far as we can 
learn from the narrative, the lessees tilled the very fields which 
they had owned before the seven years’ famine. There is no 
proof that there was anything revolutionary in the law or in its 
application. In the reassignment of the lands to the original 
owners there may have been some readjustments in the interests 
of equity—a kind of reapportionment which, without doing in- 
justice, may have been wise and judicious. Long-continued 
wrongs may have been redressed; claims founded upon fraud 
and violence may have been set aside ; old abuses connected with 
the ownership and cultivation of the land may have been swept. 
away. This is only conjecture; we cannot prove that these 
things were done. But making all allowance for such changes, 
the natural and the legitimate inference is that each man, that 
each family, had the possessions that it had before the title 
passed to the king. 

Supposing this to have been so, the question comes up, what 
would be the consequences, the effects of this law, if its pro- 
visions were carried out ? 

One effect of the law would be to give permanency, sta- 
bility, to a man’s possessions, both in land and flocks. The 
change of title did not take his land out of his hands; he still 
held it just the same as when the title was in his own name. 
It was still his to use as a husbandman. By the fiction of the 
law the king had become the owner; the cultivator had be- 
come the lessee ; yet a lessee with certain fixed rights that the 
king could not disturb. The payment of the income tax from 
year to year made his land secure to him. It may be said that 
a failure to pay the income tax would be followed by disposses- 
sion. So it would; and were the title in his own name, the 
non-payment of the taxes would deprive him of his land, just 
the same. But under this new law, the failure to pay his taxes 
would be the only way in which he could lose his land. Debts, 
financial embarrassments, straitened circumstances, could not 
place a man in such a situation that he would have to give 
up either his land or his flocks. The unscrupulous, hard, ex- 
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acting man, loaning his money upon usury, could not take the 
land of his improvident neighbor, for the reason that it was 
held by the king, and so the title could not be transferred from 
one party to another. The lessee himself was denied all right 
of selling it or of disposing of it in any way, for the reason 
that it was not his to dispose of; but the income of the land, 
all the increase of the flocks, would be his to use as he saw fit. 
After his death, inasmuch as the sons followed the occupation 
of the father, it would seem to have gone to them by a natural 
law of inheritance, and thus be retained in the family from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Another effect of the law would be to prevent the accumula- 
tion of lands in the hands of a few individuals. The invest- 
ment in lands is everywhere a passion among men. The safety 
and security of such an investment make it an object for capi- 
talists to secure it. The adding of field to field has been an evil 
from which all countries have suffered. Was Egypt suffering 
from this evil? Were large parts of the land passing out of the 
hands of the cultivators and getting into the hands of the few? 
This law, while it could not reverse the acts of the past, could 
arrest the evil at its present standpoint, and stop all such accu- 
mulations in the future, which it did most effectually. 

Another effect of this law would be to check any further 
appropriation of the lands of the people by the priesthood. In 
the time of Joseph the priesthood were the owners of extensive 
tracts of land. Later than his time, we know that they owned 
one third of all the land in the kingdom ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that they owned not far from that in his day. How 
they became the owners of such landed possessions we cannot 
say. The obscurity which rests upon those early times forbids 
all knowledge of the manner in which such properties were 
obtained. But if we should assume that these lands were acquired 
by the use of all those arts and artifices which an educated and 
crafty priesthood knew how to employ upon men who were in 
subjection to them, and whom they kept purposely in darkness 
by working upon their ignorance, their credulity, and their 
superstition ; by appealing to their fears in extreme moments of 
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life; by making them believe, when under the pressure of 
remorse for crimes committed, that a gift of lands to the gods 
would expiate such crimes and would atone for sin. If we 
assume that these lands were acquired by such means, we might 
not be assuming anything but the truth. In this way the 
Catholic Church, from age to age, got within its grasp the best and 
the most valuable lands in every country in which it was in the 
ascendant. The priesthood of Egypt had as much power over 
the people,* and could bring to bear upon them the same 
spiritual terrors which the Catholic clergy could.+ Is it to be 
supposed that the Egyptian priesthood would be any the less 
scrupulous than the Catholic priesthood? It is true we cannot 
prove, as we can in the case of the Catholic Church, that they 
used the same means which that church found so successful. To 
say that they did this would be only an assumption, but, not- 
withstanding this, it may be a very reasonable and a very 
probable assumption, an assumption amounting almost to a 
certainty. This law would meet an evil of this kind; it would 
forever cut the priesthood off from alienating the lands of the 
people. While the law was in force the lessee of the land had 
no power to give it away, and the king, whatever his devotion 
to the priesthood might be, could not interfere with the rights of 
the lessee as long as he complied with the law in the payment of 
his taxes. 

Another effect of the law was to establish a fixed rate of taxa- 
tion and to set a limit to the taxation of the people. To a 
people under a government like that of Egypt, a rate of taxation 
that was both fixed and limited and graduated to their circum- 
stances would be a boon. This boon the law of Joseph granted 
them. While it recognized the authority of the sovereign and 
the duty of the subjects to pay tribute, it also as equally recog- 
nized the rights of the people. To them it was a step in the 
right direction; it was wholly in their favor. It raised them 
from under the yoke; they were no longer abandoned to the 
rapacity of a monarch, or the exactions of his officers. 


* Rawlinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” Chap. XI. 
+ Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” k il, Sec. 37. Note by J.G. Wilkinson. 
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Oppressive taxes could not be laid upon them. They would 
have to pay to the limit which the law had set, but nothing 
more. — 

As a system of taxation, it was the most equitable that could 
be devised. The tax was to be upon the income of the land. 
The amount to be paid would be greater or less according to the 
production. It would be a less onerous tax than the tax as it 
now is with us upon the estimated value of the land. It could 
be more easily paid. In years of prosperity there would be no 
difficulty experienced in the payment of it; in years of de- 
pression it would press lighter, while with the total failure of 
income there would be nothing to pay. 

This law with its one fifth rent continued to be the law as long 
as the Israelites were in Egypt, even to the time in which the 
book of Genesis was written. ‘‘And Joseph made it a statute 
concerning the land of Egypt wnto this day that Pharaoh should 
have the fifth.’”’* The truth of this declaration is attested by 
the course pursued toward the children of Israel by the Pharaoh 
“‘which knew not Joseph.’”?’ When he would weaken, im- 
poverish, and destroy them, he took a great number of them 
from their occupations and impressed them into the public 
service, making them “‘to serve with rigor,’’} and in his deter- 
mination to make a full end of them as a nation, he commanded 
every male child to be put to death at its birth,| a command 
which the associations of midwives failed to fulfill.|| But the 
most efficient means of accomplishing his object he did not use. 
He did not invalidate their title to their lands or take away 
their flocks or increase their taxes. The law appears to have 
been too firmly established for him to set it at naught. At least 
for some reason he did not do away with it or violate it. The 
Israelites complain of their hard bondage under task masters.§ 
But there is no complaint of eviction from their lands, or of the 
seizure of their flocks, or of illegal and exorbitant taxation, which 
shows that this law was a constitutional barrier to the exactions 
of the monarch, and that the property of subjects was protected 
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when their greater and higher interests could not be. The king 
could devise and put into effect measures for the destruction of 
millions of his subjects, could arrest their persons, deprive them 
of their liberty, make them his bondmen, and under certain 
circumstances could take their lives, all which ne did. But 
their lands, their herds, were beyond his grasp. Their income, 
their wealth, he could not touch. It was a sacred trust guarded 
by a legal warranty that he could not annul, and which he did 
not attempt to_annul, certainly not from lack of disposition to 
do so. That the liberty and the lives of his subjects were so 
much at his disposal, while their property, real and personal, 
was so safe from his extortion, would not be believed if the his- 
tory did not make it so clearly evident. A confirmation this, 
the strongest that can be given of the perpetuity of the posses- 
sion of lands and flocks in a family in the line of descent from 
one generation to another. 

This fact shows the direction in which this law was a benefit 
to the husbandman and theshepherd, and the degree to which 
it was promotive of their interests. It may have added still 
other benefits, but that was not its design. The help which it 
might give them in other respects would be only incidental and 
outside of its purpose. © Whatever the public and private 
wrongs of Egypt may have been other than those connected 
with the agricultural and pastoral calling, it did not redress 
them. It was the same Egypt after the law that it was before. 
The king was none the less supreme; the priesthood had still 
its priority of rank and place; the position of the laborer 
was as degraded as ever. There is no intimation that the law 
brought about, or that it was given with the intention of bring- 
ing about, a change in the social condition of the people ; though 
it may in an indirect manner have ameliorated the lot of all 
ranks, and especially of the humblest. Caste had lost none of 
its old strength ; but it may have become less odious by giving 
to those in the lowest grade an increased wealth and prosperity. 
Slavery and serfdom continued; they were not brought to an end; 
but they may have been made more tolerable by lightening the 
burden of the master and the employer, and so taking from 
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them the necessity and the temptation to oppress. So in num- 
berless instances there may have been an improvement in all the 
relations of life without the design of the law to produce it. 
All that is claimed for the law can be expressed in one word. 
It made those who were engaged in busbandry and in the keep- 
ing of cattle secure in the possession of their landed property 
and of their flocks and herds, and gave them a system of taxa- 
tion uniform and proportioned to their income. 

Bat waiving all that has been said of the benefits which this 
law conferred upon the people, the character of Joseph would lead 
us to believe that the design of the law was good, and that it was 
adapted to the exigencies of the times. The character of Joseph 
is delineated in the story of his life. This story has a unity in 
it. All the incidents told in it are like links in a chain. One 
link missing, the chain is incomplete, the story is unfinished. 
If its veracity can be impeached in one direction, it is untrust- 
worthy in all directions. If parts of it are true, and parts of it 
are false, that which is false destroys the credibility of that 
which is true. Some accept as true Joseph’s purchase of all 
the land in Egypt, to make out, as they suppose, a case against 
him, and relegate to the domain of myth Pharaoh’s dream and 
its interpretation, the prediction of seven years of famine, and 
seven years of plenty, and the fulfillment of the prediction. 
They are guilty of inconsistency and are unsafe historical 
guides. We cannot play fast and loose with a history in which 
one event so depends upon another, and so grows out of another. 
We have to accept the whole as true, or be in doubt as to the 
truth of all parts of it. Accepting it as true from the begin- 
ning to the end, we get a perfect comprehension of Joseph’s 
character. He stands before us an exceptional character in 
any age and in any state of society the world has yet seen. 
That such a man gave this law is a guarantee that it met a felt 
want, and was for the best interest of the people. This law is 
not to be judged by the requirements of our modern civilization. 
A law that with us would be impracticable, impolitic, and un- 
just, may have been practicable, wise, and just in Egypt when 
Joseph was its ruler. 
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This law applied solely to land that was used for tillage. 
Pharaoh bought only the land that was cultivated. Such land 
was owned by private individuals and so was purchasable. 
There is no mention of his buying the land that was adapted 
and used for pasturage. He bought the flocks and the herds. 
Was the pasturage land already his? There does not seem to 
have been at that time, in the countries referred to in Genesis, 
the private ownership of land used for grazing. Such land 
seems to have been owned by the governments, and to have 
been free to any party who might choose to occupy it, upon what 
terms and according to what law, we do not know. Grazing 
lands in Canaan were thus open to those who wished to use 
them. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob moved from place to place 
wherever they could find pasturage for their flocks, and were se- 
cure in the occupancy of the land. ‘‘Lot chose him all the 
plain of the Jordan.’”?* ‘‘Ksau dwelt in Mount Seir,’’ + both 
possessing cattle, but no land. It must have been the same in 
Egypt—certain tracts of land devoted to grazing owned by the 
government, free to herdsmen ; the herdsmen under the protec- 
tion of the government while on the land ; and the land theirs 
as long as they paid the legal tribute for its possession. The 
fact that Pharaoh, in the first years of the famine before his pur- 
chase of the lands of the people, had it in his power to assign 
and did assign the land of Goshen to Jacob and his sons, be- 
cause they were keepers of cattle, without disturbance or com- 
plaint and without any known trespass upon the rights of 
others, would be presumptive evidence that such was the case. 
The payment which they were to make for this land after the 
close of the seven years of famine, was one fifth of the increase 
of the cattle. What had been the tax upon such lands in 
Canaan and in Egypt before the time of Joseph, we have no 
means of ascertaining. 

Such lands were necessarily limited. There is every likeli- 
hood that both Egypt and Canaan had as dense populations in 
the day of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as they have ever had in 
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their best days since. In Canaan there is evidence that there was 
strong competition for such land. There was not enough of it 
for a great number of flocks and herds.* There were strifes 
among the hérdsmen for the possession of it. These strifes 
would sometimes take the form of a contest over wells of water. 
A proprietary interest was claimed by herdsmen in wells that 
they had digged.+ This claim may have been a just one, but it 
was resisted, and when resisted it could not be successfully en- 
forced, and it was found more profitable to abandon the contest. 
In Egypt { there may not have been this sharp rivalry for such 
land, for the reason that the calling of a herdsman was disrepu- 
table. We read in Genesis that shepherds were an abomination 
to the Egyptians.|| From profane history we know that swine- 
herds were the lowest and the most despised class in the king- 
dom.§ This aversion of the Egyptians to those who followed 
these pursuits may afford some explanation, a partial explana- 
tion, of the fact that Pharaoh was able to set aside the province 
of Goshen, suited to shepherd life, to Jacob and his sons with- 
out injury or injustice to others of his subjects. 

Nor did this law apply to land within a city. Egypt was then 
famous for the number, the wealth, and the splendor of its. 
cities. The dwellings in the cities which, owing to the yearly 
inundations of the Nile, were the permanent homes of the peo- 
ple, rich and poor—of these dwellings it is not said that they 
were bought by the king. The status of all properties in the 
cities appears to have remained the same after the famine that 
it had been before. The titles to them were not disturbed, and 
they did not pass from the hands of their owners. If this was 
so, of which we need have no doubt, these city properties could 
not be made, like the agricultural lands, perpetual in a family. 
The conditions upon which they had been held were not 
changed. If they could have been bought, sold, and transferred 
from one party to another before the famine, they could after it, 
be alike bought and sold, or disposed of as the owners saw fit. 
Desirable as the perpetuity in the family of its inheritance in 
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the country might be, the perpetuity of its inheritance in the 
city might not be desirable ; it might be far otherwise. An 
estate rigidly kept in a family from generation to generation, 
without power to transfer it, in a city needing space for expan- 
sion for the growth of its trade and commerce, might and would 
check its progress and improvement and be a detriment both to 
the family and the public. 

The memory of an event in their national life of so much im- 
portance as this must have long survived. It was a landmark 
in their history, and the recollection of it would be hard to die 
out. Apart from any historical mention of it, we should ex- 
pect to find a vague, indistinct remembrance of it transmitted 
from father to son to the latest generations. There was a tra- 
dition current among the Egyptians in the days of Herodotus of 
a division of the land among the people by one of their early 
kings. This tradition he gives in these words: ‘‘ Sesostris also, 
they declared, made a division of the soil of Egypt among the 
inhabitants, assigning a square plat of ground of equal size to 
all, and obtaining his chief revenue from the rent which the 
holders were required to pay him every year.’’ * The founda- 
tion of this tradition may have been this change in the tenure 
of the land in the time of Joseph. Whether it was or not, we 
have no means of determining. One thing favorable to this 
view is the fact that there is no other occurrence in the history 
of Egypt of which we have any knowledge, out of which such a 
tradition could have grown. As far as the tradition appears to 
have this foundation, it is a corroboration of the Bible narrative. 
The tradition differs somewhat from the account in Genesis, and 
yet it has points of resemblance. It ascribes the authorship of 
this change to Sesostris, another Pharaoh than the Pharaoh of 
Joseph’s time. This is not a matter of much moment, for it is 
conceded that many things are credited to the reign of Sesostris 
that belong to other reigns. There is a positive implication in 
the tradition equal to the strongest affirmation that the king dis- 
possessed the owners of their land. This agrees with Genesis, 
which makes the ownership of the land to pass out of the hands 


* Herodotus, Book II.,Section 109. 
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of the people. The tradition says that the land was laid out in 
equal plats and given to all the inhabitants. Genesis does not 
confirm this, but the divergence in this respect is not so wide as 
might be supposed. For whatever may have been the case be- 
fore or after the time of Joseph, Genesis leads us to infer that in 
Joseph’s time the land was largely in the possession of the great 
body of the agricultural class or the peasantry ; that it was held 
in small plats ‘‘for the Egyptians sold each man his field ”’ ; * 
and that the owners of the soil were the actual cultivators, ‘‘give 
us seed that we may live and not die.’’+ The tradition says 
that the revenue of the kingdom was drawn largely from the 
yearly rent of the land. Genesis enjoined a rent of one fifth of 
each year’s income of the land to be paid to the king. We can- 
not and we do not care to maintain that this tradition had 
its origin in the law of Joseph ; but it is hardly credible that 
such a tradition should have been so long held without having 
for its basis either this law or another closely resembling it. 

This transfer of the title of all the lands used for tillage and 
of all the flocks and herds of all descriptions, from the original 
owners to the king, whether brought about by compulsion, by 
persuasion, or the force of circumstances, radical as the change 
seemed to be, was to the cultivators of the soil and to the herds- 
men, the most advantageous change in their condition as labor- 
ers, that could be made. It was accepted willingly by them 
and was productive of no discontent. Their situation was such 
at the time that they could make no objection to it. The long, 
the protracted, the severe famine prepared the way for it. The 
total exhaustion of the resources of the country was made use 
of to effect it. He who was instrumental in accomplishing it 
had predicted the famine, had made preparation for it, and had 
sustained the life of the nation when the land fainted by reason 
of it. The course pursued by Joseph had been such that he 
was regarded as a benefactor. The people acknowledged the 
debt they owed to him; he kad saved their lives. Their quick 
and ready assent to the arrangement he proposed, need give us 
no surprise. We can have no difficulty in comprehending the 


* Genesis 47:20. + Genesis 47:19. 
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approval of the people, when they came to know the law and its 
workings. The assent. of the king to it, with its fixed and low rate of 
taxation, is the matter for surprise. This is where the real difficulty 
lies. His assent to it must have been due to the personal in- 
fluence of Joseph. The dream, the interpretation of it, its ful- 
fillment, the integrity of Joseph, his singieness of purpose, his 
disinterestedness, his care for the interests of both king and 
people, must have made an impression upon the king. The con- 
trast between his course of life and that of other officials could 
not but be observed. The character of Joseph may have 
wrought a change in the character of the king. Under his in- 
fluence the tyrant and the oppressor of the people may have 
been transformed into their father and their protector, living 
for them and seeking their good. With this change in the pur- 
pose of his life, he would cheerfully accede to and adopt the pro- 
posal of Joseph in giving to his people a system of taxation that 
was just and equitable. 

If exception be taken to the statements made in this paper, it 
can be said in reply that some of them are absolutely true be- 
yond all question. The depressed and degraded condition of the 
whole laboring class of Egypt, the complete, severe, and stern 
autocracy of the king, the wealth, power, and supremacy of the 
priestly hierarchy—these are acknowledged facts of his- 
tory. Under the law of Joseph, the perpetuity in a fam- 
ily of the inheritance in lands and flocks with an unchange- 
able and fair rate of taxation would also be a fact undeni- 
ably true. Of other statements, where we cannot have this 
certainty of knowledge, we can affirm their probable truth, 
and that is all we care to do. The private ownership of 
real estate in cities and the legal right and power to transfer the 
same from one party to another, this may be considered as very 
probably true. The ownership by the government of grazing 
lands and the custom of renting them to herdsmen—this may 
not be certainly true, but is still very probably true. A belief 
in the perfect truth of both these statements may be very safe ; 
a belief not in danger of being much shaken. 

H. A. LOUNSBERRY. 





THE HAWAIIAN CONTROVERSY IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 


HEN the history of the Hawaiian controversy comes to be 
written, after all partisan clamor has died away, and 

every unpleasant incident of the passing record has been forgotten, 
the policy of the present administration will be fully justified at 
the bar of public opinion. That a policy of such simple fair- 
ness and honesty should have met with any serious opposition 
shows how necessary it was for the good of the country that it 
should be brought back to the fundamental principles of right 
from which it has been seduced as a result of many years of Re- 
publican misrule. Although this opposition was doubtless due 
in a measure to ignorance or imperfect knowledge of the essen- 
tial features of the case, it was engendered for the most part by 
the malignant misrepresentations of the president’s political op- 
ponents. From the day that Mr. Cleveland withdrew from the 
Senate the Hawaiian Annexation Treaty, which his predecessor 
was misled into submitting to that body, up to the present time, 
the Republican partisan press has sought by means of subter- 
fuge and evasion, by false issues and suppressions, and by bla- 
tant appeals to mock sentiment, to shirk the real question at issue 
in this matter which is so simple that a child might see and com- 
prehend it. Simply because he refused to profit by the disgrace- 
ful devices of Mr. Stevens, whereby for purposes of buncombe, a 
friendly power was dethroned as the first step in a scheme for 
the annexation of its domain, President Cleveland made him- 
self the object of as venomous attacks as were ever hurled 
against the chief executive of the nation. The fact that he did 
not change one iota of his policy in deference to this passing 
storm of public opinion, but kept straight on as he had deter- 
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mined, proves his supreme confidence in the final judgment of 
the American people; and his countrymen, when they come to 
understand the case, will not fail to render a just tribute to the 
executive who dared to do the right thing without regard to the 
question as to how it would affect his personal popularity. 

One after another the various ‘‘ charges’’ brought against Mr. 
Cleveland in this connection, have been shown to be ridiculously 
absurd,—the misshapen offspring of partisan malice and hate. 

To begin with, we were told that the ‘‘re-opening”’ of the 
Hawaiian question was an unwarranted interference on the part 
of the president. In an editorial on the subject the New York 
Tribune said : 


‘The Hawaiian matter was not his business, anyhow, and in touch- 
ing it at all, he violated one of the most necessary traditions of our 
governmental system—that an act of one executive is binding on an- 
other, and should not be reversed.’’ 


The Hawaiian transaction, however, was not closed when 
President Cleveland came into power. As long as no decision 
had been reached, it was still open. When the queen surren- 
dered she distinctly declared that she did so under protest, 
‘Until such time as the government of the United States shall, 
upon the facts being ‘represented to it, undo the action of its 
representative, and reinstate her in her authority,’’ which she 
still claimed as ‘Constitutional Sovereign of the Hawaiian 
Islands.’’ President Cleveland was compelled to deal with the 
question, because there was a treaty pending, committing the 
government to an annexation scheme into which the previous 
administration had plunged without hearing both sides, and 
without taking the trouble to get at the real facts on either side. 
In taking the step which he did, the president simply adopted 
the course Mr. Harrison ought to have followed, viz.: To insti- 
tute a thorough inquiry before binding the government to a pro- 
ject of so much consequence, and of such doubtful propriety, 
and, above all, to hear the queen’s side of the story. President 
Harrison’s decision in this case, if he were a judge, would be set 
aside by any court of last resort, for the reason that he acted 
without evidence, and that he heard only one party to the cause. 
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As President Cleveland pointed out in his message, the protest 
submitted by the queen was ‘“‘surely of the first importance,”’ 
and yet no attempt was made to determine its truth or falsity. 
The great haste manifested to annex Hawaii was due to the fact 
that those in the conspiracy knew that Mr. Cleveland, when in- 
augurated, would never sanction the acquisition of these distant 
volcanic islands with their mongrel population of pagans, 
lepers, contract laborers, and speculators. 

Every consideration of national honor demanded that the 
president should investigate and determine the truth or falsity 
of the representations that had been made by Mr. Stevens. The 
testimony of conspirators is proverbially unreliable and the evi- 
dence proved conclusively that Minister Stevens was in the con- 
fidence of the conspirators. 

It was therefore to determine whether or not the overthrow of 
the Hawaiian monarchy was the result of a conspiracy involv- 
ing the United States, that President Cleveland recalled the an- 
nexation treaty from the Senate, and dispatched Mr. Blount to 
Honolulu as a special commissioner to make an impartial in- 
vestigation of the circumstances attending the change of govern- 
ment, and of all the conditions bearing upon the subject of the 
treaty. We were told by the Republicans that the president 
had exceeded his powers in making Mr. Blount ‘‘ paramount,”’ 
without the consent of the Senate, whereas he acted strictly 
within his constitutional rights, having Washington himself as 
an example. A parallel case may be found in the instructions 
given by President Grant to Minister Babcock, clothing him 
with absolute power over the forces at San Domingo, pending 
the negotiation of a treaty of annexation and nearly one hun- 
dred other precedents might be cited, where men neither nomi- 
nated nor confirmed have made treaties and issued orders to 
American admirals. 

That the administration had no policy with reference to an- 
nexation when Mr. Blount was dispatched to Hawaii, is evident 
from the testimony of that gentleman before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. In reply to a question as to 
whether the president had intimated or indicated in any way 
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whether he was in favor of or opposed to annexation, Mr. 
Blount replied that he had no conversation with the president 
about the objects of his mission, nor did he ever have any inti- 
mation of what the president thought about the Hawaiian situa- 
tion. ‘*The impression made on my mind,’’ he said, ‘‘ was that 
he was afraid he might give me some impression of his opin- 
ions.”’ 

There is therefore not the slightest ground for the assumption 
that Mr. Blount was sent to Hawaii in pursuance of a policy op- 
posed to annexation, or for the purpose of finding occasion for 
withdrawing support from the provisional government and re- 
storing the queen. During his stay in Hawaii he worked with 
the single purpose of ascertaining the truth concerning the con- 
dition of affairs existing there before, during, and after the 
‘“‘revolution’’ of January, 1893. His findings, which were em- 
bodied in the report of Secretary Gresham, and which, from 
the basis of the president’s conclusions, prove beyond all ques- 
tion that the constitutional government of Hawaii was subverted 
with the active aid of our representative to that government, 
and through the intimidation caused by the presence of an 
armed naval force of the United States, which was landed for 
that purpose at the instance of our minister. 

As soon as he learned the facts and was satisfied of the truth, 
President Cleveland lost no time in attempting to withdraw 
the government from the dishonorable and disgraceful attitude 
in which it had been placed. In his message to Congress he de- 
clared that he would not return the treaty to the Senate ; and 
that he would not tolerate annexation; inasmuch as he re- 
garded the provisional government as ‘‘an oligarchy set up with- 
out the assent of the people,’’ adding that he believed it ‘‘to be 
the duty of the United States to right the wrong done through 
the abuse of its authority by restoring the status existing before 
the lawless landing of the United States forces at Honolulu on 
the sixteenth of January.”’ 

The Republican press has told us that Mr. Cleveland had no 
right to attempt to restore the queen. Asa matter of fact, his 
failure to do so would have been a violation of the plainest obli- 
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gations of international morality, as well as of the settled prac- 
tice and traditions of the United States government. Noninter- 
ference on his part in this matter would have been similar to a 
case in which A, having realized that he had unjustly aided B 
to place fellows on C, concludes to withdraw and let the parties 
settle it themselves, C, being bound hand and foot, and B conse- 
quently omnipotent to perpetuate the injury. International law 
requires that when you have done a man a wrong, you must 
either restore him to the situation you destroyed, or, if you can- 
not do that, pay him damages. That a wrong was done to Queen 
Liliuokalani was admitted by the provision in the treaty sub- 
mitted to the Senate by President Harrison, giving a pension of 
$20,000 a year for life to the queen, and one of $150,000 to the 
Princess Kaiulani. If the queen was rightfully deposed, as the 
Republican papers have since sought to prove, why should she 
be made the object of such munificence? If the United States 
had done her no wrong, why make such a gorgeous reparation 
to her and to the crown princess? If the queen was entitled to 
such a pension, it was because she had been robbed, and the 
pension was intended as conscience money. But why should the 
United States be asked to join in the conscience tender if it had 
not participated in the deed ? 

It was in the hope of undoing this wrong, by restoring the 
status quo of January 16, 1893, that the president instructed 
Minister Willis to propose to the queen, and, if approved by 
her, then to the provisional government, restoration, on condi- 
tion of her granting a general amnesty to the provisional 
leaders, and of her recognizing all the bona fide acts and obliga- 
tions of their government. In thus instructing Minister Willis 
to try and bring about restoration by consent of the parties, 
President Cleveland recognized the fact that restoration by force 
could be constitutionally undertaken only by action of Congress. 
When he found that the queen could not be restored except by 
force, he referred the whole matter to Congress with the assurance 
that he would be ‘‘much gratified to co-operate in any legislative 
plan’’ which might be devised “for the solution of the problem 
which is consistent with American integrity and morality.’’ 
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The reported suspicions of those who assumed to speak for 
the provisional authorities, that they were to be tumbled out of 
power by force, show how little they understood the position 
and purposes of the president. There never was the slightest 
reason for supposing that Mr. Cleveland contemplated anything 
but an effort to restore the status that existed before the unwar- 
ranted intervention of Mr. Stevens by means of peaceable di- 
plomacy and friendly mediation. That there was to be another 
‘forcible intervention,’’ another abuse of authority, even to 
undo the great wrong committed, was never contemplated nor 
implied. 

A great deal has been said about the alleged failure of the ad- 
ministration to take the American people into its confidence in 
dealing with the complications in Hawaii, and it has even been 
asserted that the president invaded the rights and privileges of 
the House of Representatives by withholding the Hawaiian cor- 
respondence from it. As a matter of fact itis not a breach of 
privileges of the House to keep diplomatic communications from 
it. Did President Harrison take the American people into his 
confidence in his diplomatic transactions regarding these islands? 
The only papers in this case that President Harrison sent to the 
Capitol were received by the Senate under a seal of secrecy. 
Mr. Cleveland, on the contrary, has given every document that 
reached him to the public. Indeed, he is the first president who 
has ever taken the American people into his confidence in such 
matters. 

In berating President Cleveland for trying to do an act of jus- 
tice to Liliuokalani on the ground that such a policy as he con- 
templated would be ‘‘a concession to monarchy,’’ the Republi- 
cans have been, to say the least, rather inconsistent, when we 
remember the act of the previous administration in joining with 
two foreign powers to continue in office a weak, tottering, and 
barbarous monarch in Samoa. Apart from this, however, we 
have been acting in this matter under the rules of international 
law, which recognizes monarchy as a proper form of govern- 
ment no matter what we may think of it. We ourselves recog- 
nize monarchies in Europe without hesitation, and even pay 
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royal honors to the members of reigning families who visit us. 
It would never do, therefore, when we upset a monarchy, to re- 
fuse to set it up again, simply on the ground that monarchy is 
odious to us. The following extract from an editorial in the 
New York World, may be taken as a sample of the arguments 
that have been adduced on this point : 

“The idea of the United States setting up anybody in the monarch 
business is grotesque. It is likewise shocking to all sentiments bred in 
us by a life-long study of the Declaration of Independence and other 
documentary expressions of fundamental American ideas on the sub- 
ject of government. But the opéra bouffe suggestion is magnified in 
its grotesqueness, and the proposal is that our government shall engage 
in this kind of work in behalf of such a queen as Liliuokalani.’’ 

This argument is not entitled to a feather’s weight upon the 
question whether this government ought to have repaired the 
infamous wrong which was perpetrated in Hawaii in its name. 
There were doubtless many who disliked the idea of the presi- 
dent’s attempting to set up in Hawaii the feeble monarchy, 
which was clearly destined to destruction sooner or later. But 
it would be a poor service to the good name of the United States 
to allow it to be used to cover robbery and outrage, and then re- 
fuse reparation on the ground that the persons robbed and out- 
raged are barbarians. To argue therefore, as the Republican 
partisan papers have done, that President Cleveland’s efforts 
have been directed to restore a ‘‘ heathen’’ is utterly beside the 
mark. Are we not dealing with heathen monarchs every day? 
The emperor of China is a heathen; so is the king of Siam, 
and others that might be mentioned. It should be borne in 
mind that when you rob a man, you ipso facto condone the bad- 
ness of his character. If, for instance, you steal his watch, you 
cannot plead that he illtreats his wife, or gets drunk once a 
week. To descant on the alleged immorality of Queen Liliuoka- 
lani was equally absurd. She is the custodian of her own 
morals, and her character, whatever it may be, was no justifica- 
tion for the crime that was committed against her. Several 
European rulers might be named, whose morals are not all that 
could be desired, yet this fact would hardly justify any of our 
foreign ministers in entering into a conspiracy with a revolu- 
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tionary cabal to overthrow the government to which they were 
accredited. 

The further accusation made by the Republican press, that the 
president was attempting to overthrow a republic, throws an in- 
teresting light on the Republican idea of what a republic is. 
As a matter of fact the present provisional government—a small 
oligarchy composed almost entirely of foreigners—is as un- 
American, and as much opposed to the spirit of our institutions, 
as any monarchy can be, and one far more dangerous to our 
policy. Whether it is better or worse than the administration 
which preceded it, this much is certain, that true liberty has 
been exchanged for an absolute despotism. The provisional 
government forms a self-perpetuating body which is responsible 
to nobody. It has never been pretended that a free election, on 
a basis of manhood suffrage, or of the constitutional franchise 
would not overturn it at once. Besides this the provisional 
government is in fact and in form ‘‘ provisional’’—that is, of a 
temporary or interregnal character. The sole object of setting 
it up, and the sole basis of its existence, was to promote the an- 
nexation of Hawaii to the United States, and it was only ‘‘to 
exist until terms of union with the United States of America 
have been negotiated and agreed upon.’’ Hawaii has not been 
annexed by treaty, and is not going to be. Consequently the 
present government still continues to be provisional. It was for 
the avowed purpose of securing annexation alone that the pro- 
visional government was established and recognized, and it was 
to last only till the terms of union with the United States should 
be negotiated and agreed to. If it has another purpose now, it 
will have to begin anew with a different authority from that 
upon which it professed to rest in January, 1893. 

Mr. Dole is now said to recognize the fact that the provis- 
ional government has ‘outlived its usefulness,’’ and according 
to latest reports he was engaged in drafting a new constitution, 
which will shortly be proclaimed. He declares that, ‘‘no con- 
stitution in Hawaii has ever been submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple, but simply proclaimed by the executive authority,’ and 
says he means to follow that precedent. It was treason, however, 
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for the queen to try to do this in January, 1893. The queen’s 
doctrine was the monstrous one of ‘‘ Hawaii for the Hawaiians,’’ 
but this is now to give way to the motto, “ Hawaii for the 
Americans.’’ 

Doubtless the best interests of the Hawaiian people as well as 
the United States will now be promoted by the provisional 
government establishing itself in such a manner as to become in 
reality a de facto government, which it has never been during 
the past fifteen months, and by obtaining, if it can, the sanction 
of the people, which up to this time it has failed to do. 
Hitherto the oligarchy in control has not dared to propose a 
vote. Indeed, when it was reported that President Cleveland 
intended to test the case by an election, the annexationist organs 
began at once to declare that they would have no election and 
that President Cleveland had no right to call one. 

It has never been pretended that the provisional government 
was the choice of the majority of the people who had been sub- 
jects of native monarchy. Even the annexationists do not pre- 
tend that the revolutionary movement originated among these 
people at all or had the support of any considerable number of 
them. 

There is no claim set forth anywhere that the desire for an- 
nexation is shared by the Hawaiians outside of the revolution- 
ary faction. It is well known that the reason which lay at the 
bottom of the so-called revolution of January, 1893, was the de- 
sire of the sugar planters of Hawaii to secure the bounty paid 
the Louisiana growers, witness Minister Stevens’ letter to Secre- 
tary Foster, of February 14, 1892, in which he presses his 
recommendation of annexation and recommends a bounty of six 
mills per pound on sugar, or $12 per ton—a tribute of several 
million dollars annually to be paid by the United States to 
Hawaii. 

There never has existed any real sentiment in favor of annex- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands. Their entire population is ten thou- 
sand less than that of the city of Albany, and their total reve- 
nues do not equal the amounts spent by New York in trying to 
clean its streets and in maintaining its police, while their com- 
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merce does not equal in value the production of a third rate 
manufacturing city in this country. There is therefore no 
glory and little advantage, but only a large outlay to be incurred 
by taking the islands. For commercial reasons, and possibly for 
naval purposes, the United States desires to retain a paramount 
influence in Hawaii. All the rights we need there, however, 
can be secured by treaty or assured by the natural preponder- 
ance of our influence. If we need Hawaii, as some persons be- 
lieve, but as the wisest Americans do not believe, we can easily 
take it. But it concerns our honor not to seize it by means of a 
conspiracy. If we are ever to enter on a career of colonial ex- 
tension, let it be without the breath of suspicion or dishonor. 

The main question at issue in the whole Hawaiian matter is 
one of international morality, and the sole purpose the president 
had in view was to do what was right and honest regardless of 
the sentimental jingoism the opponents of his course have in- 
dulged in. Unfortunately the public mind became somewhat 
confused by the violent and virulent denunciation of the presi- 
dent’s action by the partisan press. For weeks before his 
Hawaiian message appeared, it had endeavored to put the ad- 
ministration in a false position, and thus succeeded in doing con- 
siderable harm. As the president said in his message, ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunate public misrepresentations and exaggerated statements of 
the sentiments of our people have obviously injured the pros- 
pects of successful executive mediation ’’ in Hawaii, and if it is 
found unpracticable to place our government in a just relation 
to affairs in Hawaii, it will be due to the malignant misrepre- 
sentations of the Republican partisan press which, among other 
contemptible shifts, has sought to make a political issue out of 
the president’s action in ordering the American flag hauled 
down in Hawaii. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Stevens had no more 
right to hoist the stars and stripes over the government build- 
ings at Honolulu than the minister of the United States would 
have a right to raise it over the government buildings in Brazil, 
or in any other territory where the people were powerless to re- 
sist him. 

The Hawaiian question, however, is not a political one. It is 
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above and beyond all politics. It is not a matter of endorsing 
Mr. Cleveland’s course or of condemning that of the previous 
administration, but of proclaiming the policy of the United 
States on an international dome of far-reaching consequence. 
The material interests at stake are not very important, but the 
principle involved is a fundamental one. It means the contin- 
uance in its integrity of the policy which has been designated 
‘the American policy,’’ and which was instituted by Mr. 
Cleveland’s predecessors. 

Daniel Webster, during his term as secretary of state, wrote, 
in 1842: 


‘“‘The United States, therefore, is more interested in the fate of the 
islands (Hawaii) and of their government than any other nation can 
be, and this consideration induces the president to be quite willing to 
declare as the sense of the government of the United States, that the 
government of the Sandwich Islands ought to be respected; that no 
power ought either to take possession of the island, as a conquest or for 
the purpose of colonization, and that no power ought to seek for any 
exclusive rights or preferences with it in matters of commerce.’’ 


A still more convincing and conclusive utterance on the sub- 
ject, is to be found in another official communication from Mr. 
Webster, in which he says: 


‘The government of the United States was the first to acknowledge 
the national existence of the Hawaiian government, and to treat it as 
an independent state. The United States, true to its obligation, has in 
no case interfered with the Hawaiian government for the purpose of 
opposing the course of its own independent conduct or of dictating to 
it any particular line of policy. The government still desires to see the 
nationality of the Hawaiian government maintained, its independent 
administration of public affairs respected, and its prosperity and repu- 
tation increased.”’ 


President Tyler, in a message to Congress, said : 

‘* Considering therefore, that the United States possesses so very large 
ashare in the intercourse of those islands, it is deemed not unfit to 
make the declaration that this government, the United States, seeks, 
nevertheless, no peculiar advantages, no exclusive control over the 
Hawaiian government, but is content with its independent existence 
and anxiously wishes for its security and prosperity.’’ 


Secretary Marcy also wrote : 


“While we do not intend to attempt the exercise of any exclusive 
control over them, we are resolved that no other power or state shall 
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~ exact any political or commercial privileges from them which we are 
not permitted to enjoy, far less to establish any protectorate over them.’’ 

James G. Blaine, a little over two years ago, wrote in his 
capacity of secretary of state: 

‘‘'The United States government has declined even at the request of 
the Hawaiian people to assume over their affairs a protectorate, which 
would only be a thinly disguised domination, and confines its efforts 
and its influence to strengthen their government and open to their com- 
merce and enterprise the readiest and most profitable connection with 
its markets, but this policy has been based upon a belief in the real and 
substantial independence of Hawaii.’’ 

The broad principles laid down by these statesmen were the 
rule of conduct for the government of the United States in its 
relations with the government of Hawaii up to January 17, 
1893, when, as we all know, Minister Stevens used his great 
power, as the representative of the United States, to participate 
in the downfall of the existing government to which he had been 
accredited. Without the aid which he afforded to the insur- 
gents, the ‘‘revolution’’ could never have succeeded, nor would 
it ever have been attempted. Mr. Stevens’ prompt recognition 
of the government, which he had himself set up before it 
had any de facto standing, and before the queen or any of her 
ministers had heard of the existence, was the only thing that 
prevented the queen from calling upon the troops to put the 
revolutionists under arrest, which it is admitted by all she could 
have done. 

Great stress has been laid by the Republican press upon the 
alleged treachery of Mr. Willis ‘“‘in attempting to subvert the 
friendly and recognized’’ provisional government, but they 
have been eloquently silent about Mr. Stevens’ perfidy in land- 
ing the American marines in Honolulu, against the protests of 
the friendly power to which he was accredited, at the request of 
men engaged in a plot to overturn that power. 

No one with any sense of either honesty or sincerity can pre- 
tend to defend Mr. Stevens’ conduct. He has attempted to 
justify his action on Mr. Bayard’s letter of July 12, 1887, but 
the keynote of that letter is ‘‘abstinence from interference with 
domestic affairs,’’ which is the one thing in the letter which Mr. 
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Stevens seems to have overlooked. In inciting the revolt in 
favor of annexation he violated all the traditions of our diplo- 
matic service. American law on this subject was condensed by 
Secretary Buchanan into two sentences : 

“The plain duty of the diplomatic agents of the United States is 
scrupulously to abstain from interfering in the domestic politics of the 
countries where they reside. By taking an open part in the domestic 
affairs of such a foreign country they must sooner or later render them- 
selves obnoxious to the executive authority, which cannot fail to impair 
their influence.”’ 

Fortunately, the Republican administration was too near to 
its end to enable Mr. Stevens to gratify ‘‘his notorious predilec- 
tion for annexation.’’ Indeed, the country cannot be too thank- 
ful that President Cleveland came into power in time to protect 
and re-establish our character for fair dealing, and that by his 
action the United States was saved from the embarrassment of 
confirming a policy contrary to justice and the interests of the 
country. In repudiating Mr. Stevens’ part in the conspiracy to 
overthrow Queen Liliuokalani, the president has upheld the dig- 
nity of the United States. It is true the provisional government is 
still in power, and that the queen remains deprived of the throne 
from which she was deposed by an illegal use of the United 
States forces. But what was the plan that has failed? It was 
to express our national love of justice and regard for the weak 
and wronged. Has that failed? Did that depend upon the 
willingness or .the refusal of the provisonal government to give 
up their stolen goods? It is of the nature of a fine and just 
action that its merits and real success reside in the intention, 
not in the execution. That President Cleveland should have at- 
tempted to withdraw this country from the dishonorable position 
in which it was placed by the disgraceful action of the United 
States minister, is greatly to his credit. It was a grave and 
delicate question to deal with, and he treated it with the unflinch- 
ing integrity and courage that has characterized all his official 
acts, and in the years to come the American people will honor 
and applaud him for having interfered that the honor of their 


country might not be tarnished. 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 





THE CONSUMPTION OF WOOL, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
FROM A MANUFACTURER'S STANDPOINT. 


BY JOHN T. BUSIEL. 


CURIOUS case of the blind leading the blind appears in 

the article of Daniel Strange in the February number of 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. He says ‘‘we produce 

but little more than half the wool worn in this country,’ and, 

further on, quotes George M. Bond, meaning, I presume, George 
William Bond. 


I wish to present some figures from George William Bond & 
€o.’s annual wool circular for 1894—which show that Mr. 
Strange is incorrect in the above quoted statement. I first give 


a table showing all foreign wool entered for consumption, the 
amount of wool used in all the goods imported into the United 
States, and the total wool product of the United States. 

I begin with the year 1886, as the first year in which imports 
of foreign wool exceeded 100,000,000 pounds, and call this 
Table L.: 


TABLE I. 


Total wool en- Est’d wool used * Total product 
tered for con- in goods im- of United 
sumption. ported, States. 

107,910,549 121,609,527 
114,404,173 132,705,729 
97,231,277 141,474,144 
126,181,274 158,044,449 
162,526,269 
129,606,230 
134,622,336 107,377,718 
175,636,041 110,963,712 364,152,666 


It will be seen from this table that in only one year (1889) is it 
correct to say we produced but little more than half the wool 
worn in this country. In all other years, it will be seen, we 
produced considerably more than one half. 

But this table is constructed from the tariff-reformer’s stand- 
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point, and shows that when he refers to ‘“‘wool worn in this 
country,’’ he includes third class, or carpet, wools. Now third 
class wools are not ‘‘worn in this country’’ except on the floors 
of our houses, and, so far as wearing apparel is concerned, have 
no more right to appear in the table than importations of 
jute. 

To show what part of the wool “‘worn in this country”’ is 
foreign and what part domestic, I will construct another table, 
which I will call Table II., and give the total first and 
second class, or clothing and combing wools in the first column ; 
estimated and used in goods imported in the second column; 
the domestic and product in the third column, and the per cent 
of imported wool to total amount of foreign and domestic con- 
sumed, in the fourth column, for the same years as in Table I. 

The first and second class wools are the wools imported to be 
used in the clothing ‘‘worn in this country.”’ 


TABLE II. 
1 2 


121,609,527 
132,705,729 
141,474,144 
158,044,449 
162,526,769 
129,606,230 


322,300,000 
295,779,479 
309,474,856 
303,401,507 


4 
.6 per cent. 
“ce 


“c 
“ec 
“ec 
“ 


107,377,718 333,018,405 31. “ 
110,963,712 364,152,666 29.6 « 


It will be seen from this table that the United States has pro- 
duced two thirds of the “‘wool worn in this country’’ in every 
year but 1889, 1890, and 1891—and nearly two thirds in those 
years. It will appear also, that, in 1892 and 1893, under the 
operations of the McKinley law the United States not only 
produced the largest proportion of the total amount of wool con- 
sumed, but that the production was increasing relative to the 
total consumption. The increase of ten per cent in the product 
of domestic wool in 1892 over 1891, and ten per cent in 1893 
over 1892, is striking evidence of the benefit of the McKinley 
act to wool growers. 

Mr. Strange writes: ‘‘ Manufacturers assure us the imported 
wool is never made up by itself. Neither is domestic wool. To 
secure the necessary strength and luster they must be combined ; 
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and ‘not a spindle in America is running on either domestic or 
foreign wool alone.’ ’’ 

Some one has sadly deceived and misled Mr. Strange. I have 
been in the woolen manufacturing business for twenty-six years, 
succeeding my father, who had been in it nearly all his life, and 
the above statement by Mr. Strange, I can truthfully say, is 
totally incorrect. Imported wool is frequently worked, or 
manufactured, by itself. There is probably not a worsted yarn 
mill of importance in the United States which does not make 
yarns solely of imported wools, yarns of imported and domestic 
wools, and yarns of domestic wools alone. Such yarns may or 
may not be put into fabrics by themselves; they may or may not 
be put into fabrics with domestic yarns. In fact, they are used 
both ways. 

In woolen mills (not worsted mills) cloths and hosiery are 
frequently and largely made purely of imported wool, and it is 
safe to say that a good deal more than half the woolen mills of 
the United States use no imported wool whatever, in any shape 
or form, but run their spindles on domestic wool alone. 

The statement that ‘‘not a spindle in America is running on 
either domestic or foreign wool alone’’ is so grossly inaccurate 
that it throws a strong doubt upon the sources of Mr. Strange’s 
information. In my own state I am familiar with many mills 
that never use imported wool and run all their spindles on 
domestic wool. I have had occasion to use about three fourths 
of a million pounds of domestic wool yearly, for many years, 
and in twenty-five years have not used one hundred bales of 
imported wool. WhenI have used any imported wool I have 
usually used it alone, and not mixed with domestic. 

Mr. Strange says: ‘‘It is imported under enormous duties— 
the tariff on some grades of scoured wool being over one hundred 
per cent.’’ He further on uses this rate of duty asif it were a 
common rate and fixed the price of imported wool to us, and of 
domestic wool also. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In Table No. 24, United States Treasury Department, Annual 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on Commerce 
and Navigation, are given the quantities and values of imports 
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of wool and manufactures of wool entered for consumption in 
the United States, and also rates of duty and amounts of accru- 
ing duties on the same, during the years ending June 30, 1892 
and 1893. In this table it appears that we imported in 1892 : 


Class 1. 


Unwashed wool, 38,592,646 pounds ; rate of duty, sy per cent. 
Washed 1,246 
Scoured m 47,187 as ss 68. 52 - 
Class 2. 
Unscoured wool, 4,068, = pounds ; rate of duty, = 21 per cent. 


Scoured 

Sorted 9 20, im a “ 37.76 “ 
Class 3. (Carpet.) 

Wool, 18¢ or less, 83,697,810 pounds ; rate of duty, per cent. 

Wool, sorted, "654,59 592 

Wool, over 13c, 2,106,212 3 - 50 " 

Wool, sorted, 76,159 - ” 100 - 

In 1893, on lower prices of wool, the specific duty remaining 
the same, increased the percentage of duty, so that in Class 1 
the rates were 59.63, 48.86, and 66.69 per cent; Class 2, 56.23, 
43.60, and 91.68 per cent. In Class 3 the rates are ad valorem 
in both years and so do not change. 

The only rate of 100 per cent is in Class 3, carpet wool, sorted, 
and in this grade only 76,159 pounds were imported in 1892, 
and 10,780 pounds in 1893. Yet the statement is boldly made 
and skilfully used to convey the impression that our price of 
foreign wool is enhanced 100 per cent by the duty. The rates of 
duty on Class 1 and Class 2 are higher in percentage than when 
the McKinley law was passed, because the price of foreign wool 
is now lower. 

Mr. Strange further on attempts to controvert Mr. McKinley’s 
statement, ‘‘Every ship load (of imported goods) displaces 
American labor, and you cannot get around that’’ by saying, 
‘‘But if we but once think of the fact that they bring nothing 
here except in exchange for the product of our own toil, we then 
see that every ship load, instead of displacing labor, fills our 
homes with comforts and relieves our markets of our surplus, 
and thus gives employment to our laborers to create another sur- 
plus for another exchange, which exchange we do not make un- 
less it is to our advantage to do so.’’ 

This is a familiar free trade argument, which has so often been 
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refuted that it seems unnecessary to expose its fallacy again. 

Under the Walker tariff, from 1847 until 1860, there were but 
two years, 1848 and 1858, when we did not largely import more 
merchandise than we exported ; in 1848 because imports were 
withheld to await the lower duties of the Walker tariff, and in 
1858 because of hard times, brought on by the action of the 
Walker tariff in bringing about the great excess of imports over 
exports. 

The excess of imports over exports in this period of the Wal- 
ker tariff amounted to more than $400,000,000. This excess 
was paid for in gold and not by any ‘‘surplus’’ created by em- 
ployment of labor, as Mr. Strange’s theory should have worked 
to pay the excess. Had the mines of California not been dis- 
covered and had they not produced such phenomenal quantities 
of gold for export to pay this immense excess of imports over 
exports, the condition of the United States would have been 
even worse financially than it was from 1857 to 1860. 

It is not necessary to argue that the United States is not a 


nation which manufactures largely for export, and that it is a nation 
which does largely export agricultural products ; these are self-evi- 
dent facts. 


It must pay, then, for imports of all kinds, if we pay by ex- 
change of products, with such articles as we are called upon to 
supply to other nations ; our exports must be agricultural pro- 
ducts, since these are mainly what other nations come here to 
get whenever their other sources fail, or we can sell them more 
cheaply than other nations can sell similar products. 

Now the importation into the United States of more man- 
ufactures—of more ship loads of foreign manufacture—is not 
going to create more demand abroad for agricultural products. 
If England can buy the wheat of India, or the Argentine, or 
Russia, at lower prices than of America, she will not buy 
American wheat, simply because we are buying more goods of 
Bradford ; she will buy in the cheapest market. So, too, of other 
nations supplying us with manufactured articles. Our imports 
of manufactured goods might double or treble and the chief ar- 
ticles of export not increase in amount exported, because of 
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such imports. Again, the old system of barter or exchange of 
products between nations is no longer in vogue. 

The submarine cables, the swift steamers—the rapid means of 
communication and transportation—enable a merchant to buy as 
easily in Hong-Kong as he can order a suit of clothes of his 
tailor, nor does he stop to consider the means of payment more 
carefully in one case than the other. He knows that if he can- 
not pay for Bradford cloths in wheat, he can and will pay in 
gold, and that is just what he does when the scarcity of bills of 
exchange drawn against exported agricultural products is great 
enough to make gold exports necessary. 

But, it is argued, we shall export more manufactured goods. 
Why or to whom? Every market of the world outside the 
United States.is now supplied with goods made of free raw 
materials, and with much cheaper labor than enters into any 
goods made in the United States. Where is the new market in 
which our goods will be paid for at a higher price than is now 
paid there for foreign goods? There is no such market. So 
long as the present standard of wages is maintained in the 
United States and the present number of working hours for 
labor, the price of our manufactured goods in the case of nine 
tenths, or more, of all kinds of goods will be higher than the 
foreign goods of like character, and they will not be largely ex- 
ported. The only lines of cotton goods exported to-day by our 
people are such as contain the raw material as the chief element 
of cost, and into which labor enters to the smallest extent, the 
coarse grades of heavy cloth. 

With free raw cotton, we yearly import some $30,000,000 
worth of fine cottons, in which labor is the chief element of cost, 
in spite of the McKinley tariff and free raw material. The 
same is true of silk goods, into which enters raw material free of 
duty. It is inevitable that imports shall exceed exports under a 
low tariff, and it is also inevitable that such excess will be paid 
in gold. If long continued, such a fiscal system will bring about 
great distress and widespread poverty, and will disorganize our 
monetary system to a degree which has not been equaled in the 
history of our country. JOHN T. BUSIEL. 





THE INCOME TAX. 


BY PROF. W. T. DUTTON. 


UR government, for the first time in many years, is con- 
fronted by a present and growing deficit in its revenues. 
Under the action of the present tariff law, the receipts for the 
first five months of the present fiscal year fell behind its ex- 
penditures more than thirty million of dollars. Under the 
preceding tariff law, the revenue was growing in excess of the 
needs of the government. The rapidly growing surplus was re- 
garded by all as dangerous to our commercial and political wel- 
fare. All parties demanded its extinction, and the prevention 
of another such accumulation. The election of 1888 gave the 
high protection school of political economists the opportunity to 
thoroughly test their plans for this purpose. They did their 
work thoroughly. The high duties of the McKinley tariff bill 
were adopted for the avowed purpose of checking importations. 
The existing surplus was quickly dissipated by the Fifty-first 
and Fifty-second Congress, and new obligations assumed which 
will prevent any large accumulation for years to come. The ex- 
istence of these obligations demands a larger revenue than we 
now possess. It is proposed to raise a portion of the necessary 
increase by an income tax. 

The chief advocates of this measure are mainly from the South 
and West. They belong to the large and increasing class of 
agriculturalists, who believe that the high duties of the pres- 
ent tariff, and even the more moderate ones of the past, are 
injurious to their interests, and largely to blame for the real or 
imaginary burdens under which they labor. They believe that 
they pay more than their fair share of cost of the national gov- 
ernment, while the rich are not only the direct beneficiaries of 
all protective tariffs, but through them escape from their share 
of taxation. They are likely to carry their point through the 
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needs of the party now in control of the nation’s policy. 
Democracy stands pledged to tariff reform. While there exists 
two democratic opinions as to the method of redeeming this 
pledge, the leaders in Congress have adopted a policy which, if 
it alone is depended upon, will produce a deficit of from 
seventy-five to one hundred and fifty million of dollars. This 
large sum must be provided for. The bill now before Congress 
attempts to provide for a part of it by laying a tax of two per 
cent on the excess of all incomes above $4,000. It further lays 
a tax of two per cent on the dividends and undivided profits of 
certain corporations, and makes it the duty of the corporation to 
withhold the amount of the tax from the stockholder, and to 
pay the same into the federal treasury. 

Briefly stated, the arguments in favor of a tax on corpora- 
tions are—that they enjoy certain public franchises of substantial 
value. They are a part of the machinery of our modern civ- 
ilization. As such they enjoy privileges denied to the private 
citizen. They are useful servants to the public, but dangerous 
masters. It is for the interest of the public and of the stock- 
holder alike that their management and incomes be carefully 
scrutinized. No reason exists why they should be exempted from 
taxation. A small tax upon their earnings would not be burden- 
some in any individual case, and would produce a sum sufficient 
to cover the gap between the receipts and expenditures of the 
government. Such a tax would not be upon individual thrift or 
enterprise, but upon the gains of organized and invested capital. 
The amount of these gains, being matters of record, can be 
easily and accurately determined. The moderate supervision 
necessary in the assessment of the tax would not only work no 
wrong to the corporation, but might be made to exert a salutary 
influence on the management. It is true that many persons of 
small means, including widows and orphans, have their all in- 
vested in these corporations, but these people would be the 
gainers by the strict accountability which the government would 
demand of the officials. There seems to be no injustice in com- 
pelling these artificial bodies, whose stockholders are exempt 
from personal liability, to bear a part of the public burden. 
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It is claimed that the income tax is one of the fairest of all 
forms of taxation. Nothing can be fairer than the proposition 
that each citizen shall contribute annually a fair and just pro- 
portion of his gains to the government which protects him and 
enables him to have gains. In general, no tax could be so pro- 
ductive or work so little harm to the public as one levied upon 
those who have incomes to pay it. The theory is good, and if 
the public policy were only to raise the revenue, and were 
human nature more perfect than it is, there could be no further 
discussion. 

It must be confessed that there is a vicious feature in our 
present method of raising the national revenue. Under the 
tariff and internal revenue laws, taxes are levied upon consump- 
tion. The poorer classes, a large part of whom are but a few 
weeks ahead of the poorhouse, must spend nearly if not all of 
their incomes in supporting their families. The law takes no ac- 
count of the earnings of these people, of the size of their fam- 
ilies, or of the sickness or other misfortune, which often renders 
it difficult for them to make both ends meet, to say nothing of 
paying taxes. Whether they are at work or in enforced idle- 
ness, these people must eat and be clothed. In either case, the 
tax with the increments added to it as it filters through the 
channels of trade, must be paid. It is estimated that this form 
of taxation increases the cost of supporting a family fully 25 
per cent. In other words, the laboring classes are taxed out of 
one fourth of all their earnings. 

George K. Holmes of the census bureau, in an article recently 
published, declares that 91 per cent of the more than 12,000,000 
families in this country own only about 29 per cent of the 
wealth, while the remaining 9 per cent own about 71 per cent of 
the wealth of the nation. It is certain that this small fraction 
of our population does not pay anything like 71 per cent of our 
national revenues, and that much which it seems to pay is 
finally shifted upon other people. It is neither right nor just 
to tax people, who must consume all or nearly all of their in- 
comes, more in proportion to their ability than we do those who 
can place the larger fraction of theirs at compound interest. 
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Yet that is precisely what we are now doing. There can be no 
injustice in equalizing the burden between these two classes. 
The rich ought to pay their fair share of the cost of supporting 
a government even more necessary to them than to the poor. 
The income tax deserves the credit of being the first attempt to 
equalize the burden between the rich and the poor. It finds its 
strongest argument in the above facts. Those who employ it, 
however, merely assume that it will correct these evils, ignore 
the fact that the laboring classes derive some advantage from 
a protective tariff, and overlook the enormous local taxation 
which falls principally upon property. 

It is almost certain that the proposed tax will prove a griev- 
ous disappointment to those who are now so vigorously demand- 
ing it, even if we admit that the condition of the masses is as 
bad as it is painted, and that it is produced solely by the action 
of the tariff laws. Unless these laws are entirely abrogated, its 
effect on the cost of supporting a family will be very minute. 
While the people do wish these laws revised and reformed, it is 
now clearly established that they donot want, and will not per- 
mit, them to be abolished. If its object is to equalize the public 
burden it must fail in its purpose; for it is idle to claim that it 
cannot be shifted. It will catch the man on a salary, the men 
whose incomes are registered from the nature of their invest- 
ments, and the returns from contracts already in existence. On 
all future contracts it will be fully provided for, and paid, as 
now, by the consumer. 

If it is intended to correct abuses in the distribution of wealth, 
it is not sufficiently drastic in its provisions. Instead of 2 per 
cent of a given income, it should demand 10 and 20 and, in 
some cases, even 50 per cent. This would be simply confisca- 
tion, justifiable only because socialism is a better form of society 
than individualism. Whatever we may believe in the future, 
we are not yet ready to accept that doctrine, neither are we 
ready to tax out of existence the working capital of the nation 
from which society derives far more benefit than the holder. 

Neither will it in any wise check the power of capital to op- 
press labor, for it does not even touch the sources of that op- 
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pression. It leaves untouched one of the greatest of all incomes, 
one which is perhaps as oppressive to the poor as any other ; 
that from the ever increasing value of land. Itis to be noted 
here that landholders become advocates of the income tax when- 
ever their holdings are seriously threatened, and have frequently 
sought and found a refuge by its adoption. It is not true that 
this is the fairest of all forms of taxation even in theory. It is 
only one of the fairest, and, while in theory it seems just and 
fair, it is impossible to carry out the law with even an approach 
to fairness. Death and taxes are frequently cited as the pair 
from whom no man can escape. Death comes to all and exacts 
his full penalty. The tax collector is not so powerful. He is 
frequently defrauded of his just dues. So suspicious is he 
nowadays, that he seldom visits his victim without putting him 
under oath, and guarding every possible avenue of escape. In 
spite of his care, and the power with which the law clothes him, 
taxes are still evaded ‘as they always have been and always will 
be. A tax on incomes, like a tax on all other kinds of personal 
property, is from its nature more easily evaded than any other. 
Ample experience demonstrates that it cannot be collected fairly 
without resorting to measures so stringent as to make business 
life unbearable, measures which may be tolerated in a despot- 
ism, but which are utterly incompatible with the maintenance 
of a free government. It is true that all taxes are inquisitorial. 
There is a difference, however, between searching a man’s 
trunk at the custom house, and searching his books and papers 
for the evidence to convict him of crime. Freedom cannot be 
said to exist when a nonjudicial officer can invade any man’s 
premises, and, upon mere suspicion, without due process of law, 
overhaul his private business affairs. Neither is any man a 
freeman whose industry and capital are subject to exactions 
from which his competitors are entirely exempt. There is no 
justice in levying a tax on a business which returns, to the man 
whose energy and industry have built it up, a little more than 
$4,000, and exempting one in open competition with the other, 
the returns of which are a little less. Absolute equality of tax- 
ation must exist between persons who are in the same line of 
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business if the one is not to be favored by law at the expense of 
the other. 

It is an act of arbitrary power, under whatever form of 
government it may be done, to exempt any man from a certain 
tax because he has in his pessession less than a certain amount 
of the property which is taxed. Certain small incomes cannot 
be taxed ; for whatever the government takes with one hand as 
a tax must be returned by the other hand as a charity. Public 
policy, therefore, exempts all incomes below the cost of support- 
ing a family. An exemption of $4,000 is an unwarranted 
favoritism to nine tenths of the well-to-do people of the United 
States. - Assuming 5 per cent as the average profit of money or 
other property in this country, a man whose income is $1,000 
enjoys an estate worth $20,000, while the more fortunate pos- 
sessors of incomes ranging from $1,500 to $4,000, enjoy estates 
ranging from $30,000 to $80,000. These are not poor people. 
They are abundantly able to pay their fair share of all the taxes 
the government may find it necessary to levy for its support. 
It is difficult to justify such an exemption on any but socialistic 
grounds. It is not difficult, however, to prophesy that the next 
turn of the wheel will correct this evil, in part at least, and in- 
clude among the victims of this tax some who now escape. 

The justice of the income tax may well be questioned. It is 
well known that the purchasing power of a given income varies 
greatly in different localities. A family can be supported far 
more comfortably on $3,000 in Meadville than on $5,000 in New 
York. The Meadville family is far the wealthier of the two. 
Yet it escapes the tax, while the New York family pays $20 for 
the privilege of paying $2,000 more for a poorer living. The 
same inequality exists between other sections of the country. It 
is evident that men in different localities are not taxed accord- 
ing to their financial ability, but by a standard extremely 
variable in its nature. The principle of ‘equality of sacrifice,’’ 
which the advocates of the tax insist upon as vital, is palpably 
violated. Yet it is from these sections, where the necessarily 
larger cost of living makes the incomes nominally larger, that the 
greater part of the revenues derived from this tax must come. 
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One of the most unjust features of this bill is that it puts upon 
the same level incomes derived from accumulated wealth and 
those won by the industry and skill of men who have no other 
means of support. This injustice has long been recognized and 
cannot be avoided. An income below $4,000, derived from 
accumulated wealth, is passed over. Its owner may be a drone 
in the social line, utterly useless to society, except to furnish a 
market for consuming what other men have produced. At his 
death his estate goes to his heirs, unimpaired in value or 
productiveness. On the other hand, one who by his intelligence 
and skill has been able to earn more than $4,000, is taxed, even 
though at his death the income cease and his family be un- 
provided for. It is true that while he lives and maintains him- 
self, he enjoys a valuable estate ; but he has reached it only 
after long and arduous efforts, his possession of it is precarious, 
depending perhaps upon conditions which he cannot control. 
He earns every penny he receives, and is thereby a valuable 
member of society. To tax him and allow the other to go free, 
is to tax enterprise and thrift, to put a premium on indolence, 
the neglect of opportunities, and the waste of natural resources. 

If this tax is a direct tax it is unconstitutional and cannot 
be levied. If it be called an indirect tax, it is most glaringly 
sectional. It throws the burden largely on the industrial and 
commercial communities of the North. Out of $64,984,437.36 
collected under the old law in 1867, $37,480,321.42 was con- 
tributed by Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
same proportions are found in the amounts collected during the 
other years the law remained in force. These three states will 
probably contribute as large a proportion under the bill now 
before Congress, while it is doubtful if the returns south of the 
Ohio will more than pay the cost of collection. These three 
states have always paid, and are now paying, their fair share of 
the federal revenues. Probably they pay more, for the con- 
sumption per capita of goods upon which duties are levied is 
greater within their boundaries than in any other section of the 
country. When it is remembered that the tariff duties, to 
which it is claimed they owe their prosperity, have either been 
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removed or greatly reduced, the injustice of the bill becomes 
apparent. These three states are to be heavily fined for being 
industrious, enterprising, and thrifty communities. 

The world’s experience with this form of taxation is not a 
promising one. Its first recorded appearance was among the 
Jews. It was employed by the Athenians and by the Romans. 
With the latter people it was no doubt successful as a revenue 
raiser, for torture was freely used to discover incomes and to 
collect Cesar’s share. It was destruction to the empire, for 
history teaches that its citizens considered the barbarian a lesser 
evil than their tax system. France used it before the Revolution. 
So odious did it become that no French government has since 
resorted to it. It was first levied in Great Britain in 1798, 
through the influence of the large landholders. It has been in 
continuous use in that country since 1842. It cannot be said to 
be either popular or successful, for both political parties have 
pronounced against it, and its repeal has been promised by 
various administrations. It is now in use in Italy, Austria, and 
Switzerland, the rates being as high as 20 per cent on some 
incomes. Russia, after long using it, has abandoned it, and 
substituted the French system of taxing expenditures. 

It is employed by some of the states of Germany, but not by 
the empire. It is not a popular tax among democracies, and 
has seldom been tolerated by them except as a war measure. 

If this tax become a part of our revenue system, it will 
probably not be nearly so productive as is generally anticipated. 
What it will yield is purely conjectural ; certainly as little as 
the ingenuity of the victims can make it. A large class of 
high-salaried officials of both federal and state governments will 
be exempt, under decisions of the courts in cases which arose 
under the old law. Many incomes justly subject to the tax will 
never be discovered. Many will be found to be much smaller 
than is commonly supposed. We hear much of the wealth of 
individuals, and of millionaires by the hundreds. The Probate 
Courts are constantly showing us how greatly an estate may be 
overestimated during the owner’s lifetime. Many wealthy men 
have their means invested at a low rate of interest. Others 
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have theirs tied up in nonproductive property. No form of 
taxation would suit their purpose so well as tax on incomes. 
Most people, however, consider them a detriment to society. 
They stand in the way of progress, and to give to the owner 
who keeps his property unimproved a less rate of taxation than 
one who sells his to those who will improve it, is both unjust 
and impolitic. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter upon the moral features of 
this tax. It will be largely evaded. Paying taxes is not a 
popular proceeding. They always have been evaded, especially 
if they are felt to be unnecessary or unjust in their character or 
mode of collection. Greedy and unprincipled men are found 
in every community and in every walk in life, but to say that 
this measure will lead to wholesale perjury is an unwarranted 
imputation on the character of the wealthy citizens of the 
nation. Neither is it true that the opposition to this bill springs 
from an unworthy desire to avoid any of the just burdens of the 
state. The amount involved is too small to cause serious oppo- 


sition on that ground. It is disliked because it seriously inter- 
feres with the liberty of the citizen, and with the conduct of his 
affairs, because it is vicious in principle, unjust in its applica- 
tion, uncertain in its returns, and because from the nature of 
our country it will require for its successful application a vast 
increase to our already overgrown civil service. 

W. T. DuTTOoN. 





THE FIRST YEAR OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


BY CARL SNYDER. 


HE year of the administration just closed, a year of unex- 
ampled business disaster and of financial complications, 
both at home and abroad, has been a time well calculated to try 
a Statesman’s soul. Up to the day of his second inauguration, 
Mr. Cleveland was easily the most fortunate man of this genera- 
tion. It has been the work of the year to test him by the most 
rigid and exacting standards, with the result of discrediting his. 
capacity alike as a party leader, an executive, and a statesman. 
The exact connection of the administration with the panic has 
indeed been ingeniously contested; for it is not a difficult matter 
to relegate the faults of omission to the misty regions of conjec- 
ture on what might have been. But even this has not sufficed 
to leave a record to which the most enthusiastic adherent may 
point with satisfaction ; and it is safe to say that had a similar 
quantum of blunders and worse than blunders been crowded 
into the president’s entire first term, he would never have been 
re-elected ; he would not even have been considered for a re- 
nomination. 

Mr. Cleveland’s second election brought uncertainty and dis- 
turbance to the business world, as the election of a president 
had never done before ; and it would seem that even had he 
lacked the native ability, which marks the really successful man 
of affairs, Mr. Cleveland’s experience during his first term 
would have enabled him to grasp the clearly discernible busi- 
ness drift, and take measures to avert the obviously impending 
panic. He did nothing, though the chief issue of the campaign 
was a purely business one. His party had denounced the ex- 
isting tariff in inflammatory terms, and, however he might en- 
deavor to palliate the force of his party’s declarations, it was. 
known that he was in sympathy with its main policy of very 


‘ 
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radical tariff revision. For the first time in thirty years, an 
administration and a Congress had been chosen with the 
avowed purpose of revising the tariff in hostility to manufac- 
tures. This had not been the case in 1884, and Mr. Cleveland 
had been defeated in 1888 on such an issue. Democratic success 
in 1892 brought the entire manufacturing industry to a stand- 
still, and the effect of this was instantaneously felt in every 
avenue of trade. The country was prosperous, and suddenly 
the brakes were applied. It was exactly as though on a swiftly 
moving train and under full head of steam, the air-breaks 
should be abruptly clapped down. The result was a shock 
and jar. 

This was the beginning of the panic, and it has never ceased 
to be a tariff panic to this moment. What could the president 
have done to remove distrust and fear, and could he by prompt 
action have saved the country from disaster? The exigency 
was perfectly plain, and the president’s duty as well. He was 
the official leader of his party ; largely the author of its policy. 
Had he at the moment of his inauguration, or better still before 
that, called in council a score of his party’s recognized 
chiefs and shaped a definite tariff program and published it to 
the country, all the paralyzing influence of doubt and uncer- 
tainty would have been removed. Such a program would have 
had reasonable assurance of adoption by Congress, and what- 
ever harm and havoc such program would have brought, it 
would at least have been definite and calculable ; the industries 
which were left undisturbed would have been assured of their 
future, and those that were affected could have measured the 
amount of injury done them, and, face to face with a plain ob- 
stacle, could have calculated their future as well. The suspense 
would have been over, and business could have begun to shape 
itself in accordance with the new order, and had the president 
and his associates given their pledge tkat no mere tariff tinker- 
ing would be countenanced under the present administration, 
business would have been assured of at least four years’ peace. 

Thus the chances for a panic would have been immeasurably 
reduced, if not altogether eliminated. But, of course, no such a 
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claim was so much as suggested, and now, after a lapse of a 
year, and more than eight months of business paralysis, suspense 
and distrust still reign. 

The alteration of the tariff may be likened to a proposition to 
alter the grade of the principal thoroughfare of a busy, growing 
city. At the suggestion of a change of grade, building instantly 
pricks its ears; when the change is determined on, it promptly 
comes to a standstill. Until the new grade is established—and 
that beyond all question—not a dollar will be expended on that 
street in construction or improvement. No business man will 
be foolish enough to begin the erection of a costly building 
which a change of grade will be apt to leave ten or twenty feet 
below the sidewalk, or in the air. He will stop everything 
until he knows with certainty what is going to be done with that 
street. And this is exactly what happened when President 
Cleveland was elected, a year and a half ago. 

Now let us suppose that a city council had been chosen on an 
inflammative platform, bent upon a radical reduction in the grade 
of the main street, and that when it got into office it should 
begin to hedge. Suppose that it should fix a grade ten feet 
below the existing levels, but should accompany that action with 
a declaration that the new grade was merely temporary ; that it 
was not so great a reduction as had been intended, but was 
merely a compromise, and that as soon as the council could do so, 
without endangering the political future of it members, it would 
proceed to reduce the grade ten feet more! What would be 
thought of such a policy? Would any man of sense begin to 
put up a fifty or one hundred thousand dollar building to abut 
that temporary grade? Would he undertake any sort of build- 
ing? He would even hesitate to attempt to make his present 
property conform, preferring inconvenience to useless and fruit- 
less expense. And what, moreover, would become of a city 
council that would pursue such a course? Its resignation 
would be demanded by every business man and property owner 
on that street, and its political future would be abruptly closed. 

Yet this is exactly what the Democratic party has done and is 
still doing. No man knows what tariff grade the Wilson bill 
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will fix, but the Democratic leaders of Congress have officially 
declared that whatever be the final form of the bill, it is only a 
makeshift and a compromise ; that it is only a temporary con- 
cession to the manufacturing interest, and that as soon as the 
party recovers its breath and nerve, after its present exhausting 
effort, it will resume the war. It will pass a measure of 
moderate iniquity now, and go before the country this fall boast- 
ing of its moderation, to return next December to complete its 
mission of hostility and destruction. 

Does any sane man believe that the passage of the Wilson bill 
will restore confidence, or bring back prosperity? Will any 
sane manufacturer resume activity or undertake the extension of 
his business, if in another twelvemonth a fell blow of the 
Democratic party is going to wipe it out of existence? Willa 
measure that is avowedly but a preliminary attack again set the 
spindles whirling and the furnaces aglow? Will it bring back 
the wasted savings of the laborer, or restore lines of credit to the 
mill-owner or shop-keeper? These are not the offices of a 
‘cowardly makeshift.’’ 

We see, therefore, that far from even attempting to put a 
turn to the business depression, the Democratic party has prac- 
tically provided for the maintenance and prolongation of the 
suspense and dread for at least another year. When it might at 
this critical juncture have cleared away all doubt, and made the 
pathway of the next four years open and plain, it left the 
country to hang upon the tenter-hooks of doubt until exhausted 
strength and confidence gave way. Upon these tenter-hooks the 
country still hangs. 

There is yet a graver charge to examine. Was President 
Cleveland, by reason of his action or inaction, directly respon- 
sible for the precipitation of the panic? If, upon a careful 
review of the facts, the future historian shall conclude that he 
was ; if it appears that he failed his country at a most critical 
hour, and by his incompetence plunged it into the most fateful 
and widespread commercial disaster in its history, Mr. Cleve- 
land is the least to be envied in the list of presidents. In their 
untold suffering and privation, and in the impetus that has been 
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given the growing forces of anarchy and discontent, the infiu- 
ence of the last ten months will be felt for years to come. 

What were the precise conditions prevalent when Mr. Cleve- 
land took office a second time? On this side of the water, 
business was reining itself up to await the drafting of the new 
tariff; on the other side, the failure of immense speculative 
enterprises in Argentine, Australia, and elsewhere, had pro- 
duced a severe financial strain in Europe, causing American 
securities to be thrown upon the market for what they would 
bring, with the resulting outflow of a large quantity of gold. 
Eastern bankers were restive under the continued heavy 
purchases of silver, due to the Sherman act the Democratic 
party was pledged to repeal; President Cleveland was known as 
an uncompromising enemy of silver ; and distrust was rife. 

It was a most propitious moment for attack for the monometal- 
lists, and the attack was made; one of the mosti vicious and in- 
sidious this country ever knew. It was begun by Democratic 
newspapers. I have already indicated how Mr. Cleveland 
might have brought about a definite avowal of the Democratic 
program as to the tariff, and by reason of relieving the sus- 
pense, have restored confidence to business; how he did noth- 
ing, but sat unfriendly by and let the evil work. 

Thus the undermining movement gained a vigorous headway ; 
so that when the cry of silver repeal or ruin came, it was like 
applying the torch to a powder magazine. But it lay within 
the president’s power to avert the crash even then. Had the 
administration, through Secretary Carlisle, issued a ringing dec- 
laration, asserting its purpose to maintain the public credit at 
all hazard, avowing its purpose to issue bonds in unlimited 
quantity if necessary, the panic would never have come. 

Instead of such an aggressive measure, President Cleveland 
did nothing. He did more ; for by his silence he lent the whole 
weight of the administration to the side of those who attacked the 
public credit. With that blind and fatuous obstinacy which is his 
most unhappy characteristic, he stood grimly by; the situation 
grew worse; Rome was burning and the president fiddled. 
When the disease had reached a stage so acute that only a 
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prompt call for a session of Congress could check its ravages, 
he still dallied, and, while bank after bank, and business after 
business, went crashing to ruin, he is reported to have declared : 
‘‘Not yet; this country needs an object lesson.”’ 

Finally, when the panic had reached its height, the tardy call 
came. It was too late. The disaster was complete. Congress 
did nothing, and while the silver fight waged, the crisis passed 
and the country was left weak and exhausted like a patient after 
the ravages of typhus fever. Repeal did no good; it would 
never have done any good, save in its influence on the public 
imagination, when the country was terror-stricken. There 
never was any actual necessity for repeal, for the silver fright 
was never anything more than the acute phase of a deeper 
disease. It was a tariff panic from its inception, and the scare 
over silver was but an incident that added fuel to flames already 
at their work of destruction. 

Now, ata distance of five months from repeal, we may see 
this fact clearly. And we may see clearly, too, that at every stage 
of the panic, from the time that it was merely a cloud on the 
horizon, to the time when it became a roaring tempest, Presi- 
dent Cleveland rejected every opportunity to stay its course. 
He could have averted it, and he refused. And he refused in 
such a way as to paralyze resistance, and give it a free field for 
its headlong course. 

It is not necessary here to attempt an estimate of the havoc 
wrought. We might present an array of statistics as to the num- 
ber of bank and other failures, and the benumbing shrinkage of 
every form of property save that of gold. We might recount 
the decline of stocks, and the price of wheat and farm products 
to the lowest point reached in thirty years; of the despair rung 
in by the ominous clang of closing factories and the darkness 
which followed the banking of furnace fires. The figures are 
appalling, but we should still have to trace the effect of it all to 
the farm and fireside and savings banks ere the story would be 
complete. If we took the decline in wheat and like products, 
we should see how they finally fell, with unerring directness 
upon the farmer ; for the means of marketing the product be- 
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cause it did not fall, and the difference between a dollar a bushel 
and fifty cents a bushel for wheat, meant to the farmer a dif- 
ference between seventy-five cents and twenty-five cents on 
every bushel which he sells. And if we instanced the count- 
less thousands out of employment, we should have to trace the 
steady and bitter disappearance of the small hoards of savings, 
the accumulations of slow years. 

The Civil War affords chapters of darker and more vivid 
tragedy ; for it was played as on a stage. But it did not, in its 
entire length, cost this country in treasure what the single last 
year has cost. And it is difficult to see, upon a careful review, 
how President Cleveland can escape the odium and the censure 
of having, if not actually precipitated the panic, at the very 
least, hastened and assisted it by wilful and contributory negli- 
gence, by his utter incompetence at every crisis, and by his 
unconcealed sympathy with powers of Wall Street in their attack 
on the historic monetary policy of this country. 

The administration’s management of the treasury does not. 
merely serve to accentuate the incapacity of the present govern- 
ment, but presents clear and indubitable evidence as to 
the fact that the threatened onslaught on the tariff was 
alone responsible for the commercial depression in the United 
States. Phenomena of such profound and far-reaching influ- 
ence as the panic has been, demand, for the instruction and 
guidance of the future, to be set forth in no oblique or mistaken 
aspects. And such a persistent and insistent effort has been 
made to obscure the complicity of the tariff agitation in the 
panic, and to make a scapegoat of what was purely an incident, 
the silver purchases, that a rigid and conclusive analysis would 
be imperative, had not Secretary Carlisle made this unnecessary 
by furnishing the evidence himself. 

If, in last May or June, the treasury had made the bond issue 
which it has now made, the most drastic panic in the country’s 
history would have been averted, but it would never have been 
clear but that silver was the chief element of the disturbance. 
But the bonds were not issued, and a full two months after the 
worst of the panic was obviously passed, repeal was carried. 
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Silver was definitely eliminated from the problem, and the de- 
pression continued without a straggling sign of improvement 
over the month or more which preceded repeal. It continued 
and it still continues, and it is more than doubtful if any really 
general and genuine improvement can take place until the 
Democratic party makes its exit from power in the House of 
Representatives one year from to-day, and the menace to our 
business prosperity is removed beyond recall. 

Meanwhile, it is to be kept explicit that Secretary Carlisle 
made his contribution to the evidence of the administration’s 
incapacity, by issuing his bonds exactly eight months too late. 

President Cleveland was hardly installed in office before he 
gave vent to his hostility to pensions for the Union soldier. He 
placed in the Interior Department an obscure Southerner, whose 
hostility was a match for his own. Within three months the 
disability act was suspended, and thousands of veterans, who 
from the very character of the act derived from thence their 
chief means of support, were deprived of their main subsistence. 
The pension system had grown to enormous proportions, and it 
would have been astonishing if there were not some instances in 
which pensions had been obtained by fraud, but so far the most 
searching and unfriendly investigation has shown that not a 
fraction of one per cent of the names on the pension rolls was 
placed there fraudulently. Let us say there might have been a 
suspicion that one per cent, or even two or three per cent, were 
frauds. Still, was the suspension justifiable ? 

We have it as a common precept of our criminal law, that 
better ninety-nine guilty should go free than that one innocent 
man should suffer injustice. But Secretary Smith deliberately 
cast insult, injustice, and the imputation of dishonor on thou- 
sands of crippled veterans, whose names are upon the ‘‘roll of 
honor,’’ rather than have one case of fraud go unpunished. 

So flagrant an incident, and one of such instructive import as 
the Van Alen case, does not die quickly from the public mind, 
and there is no reason for considering it at length here. For the 
first time in the history of the country, a president dared bestow 
one of the highest posts of official honor in return solely for a 
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heavy contribution of money. The hysterical endeavor to draw a 
parallel with the appointment of Mr. Wanamaker fell to the 
ground. Mr. Wanamaker, at the head of one of the largest 
business houses in the country, was, by training and demon- 
strated executive power, admirably fitted to grapple with the 
complicated management of the post-office—a purely business 
position, where a mere politician does not properly belong. Mr. 
Van Alen was unknown to public life, and had absolutely noth- 
ing to commend him save his contribution ‘‘when calls were 
many and friends were few.’’ It was wholly characteristic of 
Mr. Cleveland that he should have insisted on Mr. Van Alen’s 
acceptance when the latter withdrew under the storm of criti- 
cism which the appointment aroused. 

Not less disgraceful and far more harmful has been the utter 
debauch of the consular service under the administrative efforts 
of Mr. Josiah Quincy. No other prominent nation in the world 
pursues such a destructive policy with regard to the diplomatic 
and consular service, and, as a consequence, there is none other 


whose representatives abroad have so little standing or influence 
as our Own. 


Especially is this true of the consular service. It amounts to 
nothing more than an imposition and a fraud on our commercial 
interests that a popular and efficient consul, just when he has at- 
tained full experience and gained thorough acquaintance with 
his post, should be ignominiously recalled to make way for the 
henchman of some congressman influential with the new ad- 
ministration. 

The incident is not less noteworthy as the definite end of 
President Cleveland’s pretensions as a civil service reformer. 
With it passed perhaps the finest opportunity presented to the 
president to earn a distinctive and honorable mention in history. 
He could gain no friends by openly turning spoilsman, nor was 
he under severe pressure to abandon the position he had as- 
sumed to occupy, nor has he hope of further political honors. 
Had he possessed the courage to make only such changes in 
office as public interest or conformity to the administration 
policy demanded, he would not only have won the applause of 
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posterity, but have put the civil service of this country on a 
business basis such as no future president, whatever his inclina- 
tions, would dare to overturn. He would have been known as 
the first civil service reform president. He did not have the 
moral stamina, and the opportunity of his life has gone by. 

It is not necessary to review the long series of astounding 
blunders which have made up the Hawaiian imbroglio. That is 
a matter too fresh in the public mind, and its features too 
clearly outlined, to need exploitation here. 

Hardly less humiliating was the rebuff he received in his 
endeavor to make an appointment to the Supreme Bench the 
vehicle of his angry spite against the Senate, and especially the 
senators from New York. The latter are not a particularly 
admirable brace of statesmen, and it will indicate the nature of 
Mr. Cleveland’s position, that he placed himself appreciably 
below their level. 

To sum up, there is this to be said: It is a fact largely lost 
sight of that the occasions have never before been presented 
which would afford an adequate and definite test of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s statesmanship and actual capacity for the presidential 
office. His first term was singularly devoid of high emergencies, 
and on its smooth currents he found comparatively easy navi- 
gation ; the mistakes he made were of slight consequence, be- 
cause the occasions were not momentous. 

On the other hand, no year since the war has presented so 
many critical moments, demanding the highest and clearest 
judgment, the prescience of a genuine statesman, as has the past 
year. That Mr. Cleveland has gone from blunder to blunder, 
from mistake to mistake, with the most unfaltering confidence, 
and to the most unfortunate results,—indeed, well-nigh to the 
wreck and ruin of the country, does not occasion astonishment 
to those who have carefully judged his calibre, and recognized 
his mental limitations. Otherwise, his unexampled failures 
would excite astonishment, contempt, disgust. It would have 
been vastly better for the president’s fame had he never been 
elevated to the chief magistracy for a second time. 

CARL SNYDER. 

















EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH. 


BY PROF. GEORGE F. MILTON. 


HE most important factors in the material advancement of 
a people are their aggregate production and its economic 
distribution. 

The gross amount produced by a people, less the living ex- 
penses and the payments of interest or on debts sent out of the 
country, is the net increase of their wealth. 

Thus, as nearly as can be ascertained from statistics, the farm 
products for the year 1890 were worth $2,500,000,000. The 
value of manufactures was $9,500,000,000; total production 
$12,000,000,000; less consumption at an estimated $160 each, 
$9,000,000,000 ; interest and payments abroad, $1,000,000,000; 
total wealth consumed, $10,000,000,000 ; net increase of wealth 
$2,000,000,000. This is nearly according to the rate at which 
the national wealth has increased since 1860. 

The wealth we speak of here is, however, only a small part of 
it in the form of money, and the varied product of diversified 
labor, which comprises this $12,000,000,000 of aggregate pro- 
duction, may lose much in its utility on exchange value, by re- 
tarding influences on that second factor in material develop- 
ment, distribution. A tendency to render sluggish the move- 
ment toward a division of these products among the people, 
and their consequent concentration in the hands of a few, 
whether in the form of raw or finished products, or as the me- 
dium of exchange of these, or as bankers’ credits, retards the 
final adaptation of man’s labor and ingenuity to his separate 
needs ; and furthermore prevents the immediate and continuous 
reproduction of capital, as a fund for the employment and sus- 
tenance of labor. Thus such a condition as that of the Iowa 
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farmer burning his non-exchangeable corn for fuel, while the 
Tennessee coal miner is feeling the pangs of hunger for the corn 
his coal will not buy, becomes possible. The ultimate effect of 
these conditions is paralyzing to every industrial energy. The 
producer of each separate article is forced, by the lack of de- 
mand for it, to finally cease operations on account of the decline 
of exchange value of the product of his labor. 

This, however, does not mean overproduction. The countless 
thousands crying for bread and for raiment refute such a theory. 
It is not that we have more than we need that wheat is at the 
lowest price known in years. The desire is there, but the 
machinery of barter is for some reason not effecting the ex- 
changes necessary, and the multitude still remains hungry. 
This we call a financial panic and the discussions of it are 
numerous. Political dogmas and economic theories are of small 
use in alleviating distress. They merely furnish straws at 
which the masses eagerly clutch. These periods do have a real 
value, however, of an advisory, premonitory nature. Their 


phases are the surest test of the stability of past material de- 
velopment. They are the crucibles in which the dross and bad 
components of our organic structure come to the surface. They 
are the chemicals in which are developed the hidden evil con- 
ditions. 


While dividends are paid, investments make good returns, 
and wages are high, the world sees all to be good. It is the bit- 
ter hour of misfortune which shows how well we have built, 
and how stable is the economic structure on which our prosperity 
is based. It is then that the political, social, and financial evils 
are apparent, and it is while recovering from these periods that 
the greatest and best reforms are generally accomplished. 

The United States, just emerging from the most widespread 
and disastrous of its epochs of financial distress, finds itself 
face to face with some of those social problems with which 
Europe has been struggling for a century. The increasing poor, 
the living wage, the elimination of the unnecessary, are now 
questions of vital interest to Americans, although our popula- 
tion hardly yet numbers seventeen to the square mile, and while 
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our natural wealth and resources seem scarcely touched. This 
is certainly a sad commentary on the character of the economic 
structure that we have built. What hastens America to these 
terrible social evils? Before 1860 the cry was for more labor. 
Now the wail is for employment. To what influence may we 
ascribe this reversion of condition? The aggregate wealth of 
this country has increased in an unparalleled ratio. The 
average price of labor has advanced 73 per cent, while the 
price of goods produced has decreased an average of 24 per 
cent. On paper we are the most prosperous people on the face 
of the earth, and yet these problems of the disposition of the 
poorer classes confront us. How can national prosperity, great 
resources, crowded cities, marble palaces, be compatible with 
the cry of hungered thousands demanding work and bread in 
the very shadows of these exponents of an assumed prosperity? 
In the haste of money getting and money spending of the past 
few years, what has been the fate of the middleman? Has he 
been preserved in number and condition to perpetuate that 
virtue which economics claims is his destiny and purpose? In 
proportion as the middle class is large or small, just so is the 
wealth of the land equably distributed among the people, doing 
consequently the greatest good to the greatest number. If this 
class has been eliminated a great evil has been done, irreparable 
in extent, for the progress of the race is dependent on it. It be- 
comes fitting then to examine the change in the diffusion of 
wealth between 1860 and 1890. 

In 1860 the average per capita wealth was $933. In 1890 it 
was $999. There had been little per capita increase, although 
in the ten years previous it had nearly doubled. 

In 1860, although no special figures can be obtained to verify 
the statement, it is well known that there were very few large 
fortunes. There were then scarcely ten men in the entire 
country worth over ten million dollars. ‘‘It may be assumed,”’’ 
says an eminent statistician, ‘‘that one half the people owned 
one half the wealth.”’ 

In 1890, according to figures collected for the eleventh census, 
there were 13,102,292 families in the United States; of these 91 
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per cent owned 29 per cent of the wealth ; 9 per cent owned 71 
per cent of the wealth. Among the 1,096,292 families who 
owned 91 per cent, 4,074 owned 20 per cent; leaving as the 
great middle class, to whom the progress of the nation is in- 
trusted, only 1,092,218 families, or a little more than one twelfth 
the entire population, while the other eleven twelfths are 
struggling with poverty. This is not a theme for socialistic 
doctrines. Socialism eliminates. competition, which is the basic 
principle of progress, but it certainly calls for the closest atten- 
tion and study of economic questions, as only by a thoroughly 
diffused knowledge of these can reforms be effected. 

It is then concentration of wealth which has finally effected 
the blocking of the arteries of distribution, and that is the dis- 
ease with which the body politic is now suffering. Our middle 
class is disappearing, and our civilization is assuming the aspects 
of those ancient wealthy nations, Egypt and India, with their 
luxurious royalty and degraded labor, the result of a too rapid 
accumulation and consequent hastened concentration of that 
wealth. 

What has caused this tendency? One is struck when reading 
the industrial history of England with the marked similarity of 
conditions in that country in 1840 and of the United States in 
the last year. After a long period of the most rigid protection 
the entire manufacturing interests had become paralyzed. 
Prices had declined and the number of idle was something fearful. 
Statistics taken in that year show that the working class num- 
bered 83 per cent, the middle class 15 per cent, and the rich 2 per 
cent. The corn laws were repealed, business gradually revived, 
wealth became better distributed. So we find in 1877 that the 
working class numbered 70 per cent, the middle class 27 per 
cent, the rich 3 per cent. Protection in America reduced the 
great middle class from at least one half in 1860, to 7 per 
cent in 1890, while free trade in a copntry of much more 
established society, and consequently more difficult to influ- 
ence, advanced the percentage of the middle class twelve 
per cent in a similar period. As shown by these figures, 
our economic equilibrium, as it may be called, is losing 
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strength, while that of England is gaining. Protection governs 
the one, free trade the other. If the former doctrine is one of 
facts and the latter a vapid theory, how can we explain such 
things as these? And now this concentration has almost reached 
its natural limits. Gorged by its tremendous increase, it has 
closed the channels of trade so that capital has difficulty in find- 
ing a profitable investment. Its momentum of accumulation 
has carried it too far. Capital is in the end dependent on labor, 
and to deprive the laborer of his living wage cuts off ultimately 
the market for the product of all industry ; therefore distribu- 
tion stops and the effect is redundant on the very class whose 
accumulations are the cause of the evil conditions. But the 
three one hundredths of one per cent of our people, who own one 
fifth of the wealth of the country, are not actively responsible for 
this concentration. They are but the selfish indexes of a bad sys- 
tem of legislation. They are the reflex feature of our economic 
structure. Any civilization with similar governmental influ- 
ences on it would produce the same class in similar proportions. 
The farming interests complain of Wall Street.: It is however 
not an active factor in our financial conditions. It is but the 
finely organized sensitive instrument which indicates the relative 
exchange value of the different products of our labor. Specula- 
tion may run these prices above or below their normal occasion- 
ally ; but Wall Street on the average gives the true value. It is 
because there is exhibited there, more than in any other place, 
on account of the immense dealings brought before the public 
eye, the cumulative tendency of our present economic state, that 
the people consider Wall Street as the producer rather than the 
result of evil conditions. 

The connection between free trade and the distribution of 
wealth is not difficult to draw. 

In man all progress is the result of a struggle. Where life 
has been found most easily sustained least advancement has been 
made. The great natural growth of population has constantly 
increased the effort necessary to obtain subsistence. The fittest, 
by their strength or ability, have survived and the unnecessary 
have been eliminated. Each succeeding generation finds the 
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conditions harder to overcome and hence the improvement of 
the human race. Free trade is this struggle in commerce. It is 
the natural law and on it depends all progress. 

A race such as the Chinese reaches a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion with its system of exclusion, and then progress ceases. 
It reduces the standard of living till a vast population can 
find subsistence and then the society crystallizes, divides into 
castes, and no further progress is possible. 

Free trade develops energy along the line of the greatest re- 
turn for the least effort, and therefore the final aggregate of 
wealth produced is greater and the world consequently richer. 
This great international and domestic competition, which is the 
result of a policy of free trade, reduces to a minimum the 
profits of the employers and the price of the product, while it 
increases to the highest degree the industry and inventive facul- 
ties of the producers, and swells the volume of production. Thus, 
with profits tending to a minimum and production to a maximum, 
labor buys more and the standard of living becomes higher, and 
the condition of the workingman is greatly ameliorated. 

An impetus is put on commercial activity by the quick sales 
and small profits. Distribution reaches its highest effectiveness. 
The life of capital is dependent on this, and every effort is made 
to hasten rather than retard the diffusion of wealth. Society 
reaps the greatest benefit; for not only is a larger quantity of 
goods brought into circulation, but also on account of the 
economic reasons for rapid distribution, the amount is sooner 
divided among the people according to the relative value of 
their work. Progress is definite, sure, and lasting; and a very 
stable economic basis is established, not subject to the periodical 
affections of inflation and collapse which we see under other 
systems. 

The manual laboring class diminishes, machines and im- 
proved implements supplanting them, and facilitating produc- 
tion. They are not eliminated, however, but rise into the 
higher class, which thus becomes larger, and as that grows and 
progresses, so is the nation’s advance permanent and virile. 

On the other hand, how does the system of protection affect 
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distribution? In the first place, it removes in a great measure 
the factor competition, and substitutes that of monopoly. 
Value in ordinary circumstances is dependent on three things, 
the cost of production, the utility in exchange, and the demand 
and supply. If, however, certain articles are produced by a 
few only, who are perhaps united in their self-interest, prices 
are determined by the arbitrary assessments they care to put on 
their goods. If the article is a necessity, price is determined on 
the principle of the taxation of the Middle Ages; as much is 
taken from the people as they will endure. Unnatural prices 
and enhanced profits are the results. Competition, domestic and 
international, is eliminated and with it the progress which is 
dependent upon it. 

Aggregate production is reduced because demand is depend- 
ent in a great measure on the distribution of wealth. The 
whole financial structure becomes artificial. 

Energy is expended on employments which are favored by 
these fostering conditions, and great industries are conducted 
which would not naturally exist, and those in which the greatest 
good can be done at the least expense are abandoned. Thus 
progress assumes a line of unstability; protection from being 
incidental, and for the aid merely of infant industries, becomes 
an absolute necessity to those long in existence, and unless the 
duties are constantly increased it finally even fails to protect 
sufficiently to keep them in operation. By the very concentra- 
tion of wealth of which they are the cause they are brought to 
a standstill. Their fictitious prosperity, which they cannot sus- 
tain, has been at the expense of the other great interests on 
whose well-being they must depend for the consumption of their 
output. And these, weakened by the taxation to which they 
are subject for the benefit of the manufacturers, can no longer 
take their product, hence the protected industries must cease 
operations. The goose that lays the golden egg has been killed, 
the home niarket has been destroyed. Thus in America the 
827,184 engaged in industries subject to foreign competition 
have served, by the tax they have laid on the 16,564,914 en- 
gaged in other industries, to stop the diffusion of wealth and 
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paralyze all production ; not only their own, but that of others. 
This has been the price our people have paid for the assumption 
that our labor is better paid, and our wealth better distributed, 
which fallacies protectionist orators have proclaimed in every 
campaign. The eyes of the workingman begin to open on this 
subject when he sees immigration of skilled labor from the old 
countries cease, and many of that class already here returning. 
Different opinions he now has as to his condition compared with 
the European. Statistics have recently been taken, under the 
auspices of the government, which banish those ideas as to the 
wages of labor here and abroad. The error of our opinions 
was based chiefly on the difference in the exchange value of 
money. Another error was as to the payment according to 
work done; another as to the constancy of the demand for 
labor. All these have been found to be slightly in favor of the 
European, and the result shows that while the standard of liv- 
ing is higher in America, yet the average condition of the 
foreigner is better, that he is more provident and saves more, 
and want is less often at his door. A statistician comparing 
German and American labor conditions says: ‘‘The German 
would probably find the competitors he left behind more grate- 
ful to him than the family he took with him to America. He 
might perhaps have a larger sum available for relaxation and 
enjoyment, but he would find that it would procure less of it for 
himself and less of it for his family than at home. He would 
find that work in America was more exacting and more intense, 
that the cost of labor per unit of production differed much less 
than per unit of time.’’ Thus, after 30 years of prohibitive 
tariff we are brought face to face with those conditions from 
which it was thought America would be free for centuries. 

If the four thousand millionaires, with an average of $3,000,- 
000 each, were taken with their wealth from our national exis- 
tence, all fancied prosperity, even on paper, would banish from 
our thoughts. It would be found that we were even better 
off in 1860, as regards diffusion of wealth, and that our 
progress has been of the few and not of the nation. Decentrali- 
zation, diffusion, distribution of people, education, wealth, and 
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power must then be the work of this and the next generation. 

We have established a privileged class as free from taxation 
as were the nobles in France before the French Revolution. 

Eight millionaires in Chicago are assessed for personal prop- 
erty at an aggregate of seventy-five thousand dollars. One 
woman in New York worth sixty million dollars pays no 
personalty tax whatever. With a system such as this, evading 
the property of those able to pay, and charging its duty on 
every woolen shirt worn by the poorest laborer, is it strange 
that we should be weighed down in our progress, and that 
wealth should be unequally distributed? The late Henry Grady 
called our protective laws ‘‘paternalism run mad.’’ He said: 
‘The merchant asks the government to control the arteries of 
trade, the manufacturer asks that his product be protected, the 
rich asks for an army and the unfortunate for help, this man for 
schools and that for subsidy. The centrifugal force of our sys- 
tem is weakened, the centripetal is increased and the revolving 
spheres are veering forward from their orbits.’’ 

‘Our labor needs no subsidy, our manufacturer is actually 
hampered by protection. He cannot produce under the paternal 
system to compete with the other countries who stand alone. 
He therefore is forced to contend with the very centralizing ten- 
dencies of which he is the cause, and often has to cease operations 
until the gorge of products has been slowly distributed. He 
desires protection to insure him a home market, and yet so in- 
active is that home market that it keeps him busy only half his 
time. It is not denied that we have varied advantages for 
manufacturing in this country. There is a wealth of minerals 
close at hand and natural conditions would cause a great and 
healthy“activity in these interests. What these manufacturers 
need is an active home market and that is what they can never 
obtain under the present laws. If the government charges the 
consumers of manufactured products over three hundred million 
dollars yearly and by enactments in favor of a class prevents 
the distribution of the product of their industry, do they not be- 
come the less able to purchase those manufactured articles they 
desire and perhaps are even sorely in need of? England’s pro- 
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tection was for its agricultural class. The corn laws were 
intended to stop the importation of wheat, and yet England’s 
farming classes are better off since those restrictions were re- 
moved than before. 

American protection is for its manufacturers, an infinitely 
smaller class proportionately, than were England’s agriculturists, 
an interest, too, dependent solely on the prosperity and conse- 
quent consumption of other industries, and yet it persists in 
desiring this legislation which so clogs the avenues of distribu- 
tion, by the weight it lays on other interests, that the demand 
for manufactured product ceases. 

Prices would fall, it is true, under a non-protective tariff, but 
with every decline in nominal value the buying power of money 
would more than proportionately increase. That is wherein the 
manufacturer’s argument is weak. He says we have cut wages to 
the lowest point; any further decrease would be ruinous to the 
workingman. Would not the latter prefer a condition in which 
his $1.00 would buy more than his $2.00 does now, if he had 
the further advantage of constant employment? 

If a lower tariff would relieve us of this incubus of artificiality, 
would it not establish a stable economic basis not subject to 
change, and greatly increase the distribution of products and 
diffusion of wealth ? 

If American prosperity is built on sand, dependent on the 
props of a system to which no economy can agree ; if, as the late 
Henry C. Carey said, ‘‘we would be better off if a sea of fire, 
instead of water, separated us from Europe,’’ we cannot con- 
tinue to look with pride on what we have accomplished. If we 
must be totally separated in commerce, as well as politically, 
from the rest of the world, in order to preserve the semblance of 
prosperity, I do not think our progress is lasting. Self- 
dependence and independence are synonymous. We cannot be 
independent unless we can sustain, against all competition, our 
commercial interests, unimpaired. 

We boast of the progressiveness and superior inventive fac- 
ulty of American genius, and of the greater energy of American 
life. We have a greater fertility of soil, a larger timber and 
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mineral belt, more navigable rivers, than any people on earth, 
living in a temperate climate. Are we not situated and fitted to 
be the creditor nation of the world, instead of England? Re- 
move obstacles to distribution; then not only will seventeen 
eighteenths of the people be relieved of a burden of taxation 
that retards all progress, but that other one eighteenth will 
assume an importance and prosperity never before imagined. 
They will have not only a home market, healthy and active, but 
a foreign demand as well. Commercial and maritime vigor will 
once more cause our flag to float in every port. No longer will 
foreign bottoms carry 88 per cent of our exports and imports, 
but the American merchantmen will sweep the seas. 

Active competition, self-sustaining manufactories, and rapid 
distribution of products, will lead to the economic diffusion of 
wealth desired ; and in attaining that we arrive at the solution 
of the great questions of labor and population which now con- 
front us. 

GEORGE F. MILTON. 











BIMETALLISM CONSIDERED FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF NATIONAL INTERESTS. 


‘BY GEN. A. J. WARNER. 


S IT necessary, or is it wise, viewed from the standpoint of 
national interests alone, for this country to rest the fate of 
bimetallism on the decision of other countries, or even to wait 
to see what other countries will do before acting for ourselves? 
The opinion widely prevails that it would be assuming a great 
burden, if not entering upon a hazardous experiment, for the 
United States to restore the bimetallic standard without the con- 
currence of European nations. Hence, gold monometullists 
have entrenched themselves behind international bimetallism as 
a safe retreat, and many sincere bimetallists have joined them 
so far as to found their advocacy of bimetallism on the con- 
dition that other leading nations shall join us. They are for 
bimetallism if other countries are for it, otherwise they are 
against it. They do not stop to consider whether all countries 
are affected alike by the single gold standard, or whether all are 
alike interested in the re-establishment of the bimetallic stand- 
ard. But whether the interests of Great Britain and the United 
States are the same or otherwise, international bimetallists seem 
to agree that thirty million people in England should be 
permitted to say whether seventy million people in the 
United States should have bimetallism or not. This is as un- 
reasonable as it would be to submit our industrial and commer- 
cial interests to the determination of Great Britain. Four years 
after the independence of the United States was acknowledged, 
John Adams wrote from London to Thomas Jefferson, that 
while he was ready to treat with England for fair dealing with 
reference to the trade and commerce of both countries, he was 
no longer willing to submit our commercial interests to British 
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domination. Is it not barely possible that the interests of the 
two countries differ so widely that it is no safer to submit the 
financial interests of the United States now to foreign dictation, 
than it was in 1786 to submit our industrial and commercial 
interest to the determination of foreign powers? Indeed, is it 
not a humiliating fact that for the past twenty years foreign 
interests have dictated all our financial operations, to their great 
advantage and our irretrievable loss ? 

How our interests differ, and whether the United States will 
gain or lose by independently restoring bimetallism, is the ob- 
ject of this discussion. 

In the first place, there is an immense difference between the 
standing ground of England and that of the United States. 
England has an annual income from investments abroad of at: 
least four or five hundred million dollars, while the United 
States has to pay annually to other countries, mostly to England, 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty million dollars, as 
interest on loans, to say nothing of the carrying trade and other 
expenditures abroad. The constant appreciation of gold, there- 
fore, as Gladstone intimated in his speech in Parliament, inures 
to their gain, and, he might have added, equally to the loss of 
their debtors. Here is a difference of millions to begin with. 
The people of England may suffer, it is true, but England, as a 
nation having a large income of gold, gains by the appreciation 
of gold, and will continue to gain till the point is reached where 
she will lose more by the bankruptcies of her debtors than she 
gains by the appreciation of gold. When that point has been 
reached England may join a bimetallic union, but hardly before. 

Viewed in the light of broad statesmanship, who would 
gain and who would lose if the United States should independ- 
ently restore free coinage of both gold and silver to the seventy 
million of her own people? This is the real question for us to 
consider, and the only question. 

Let us then undertake to weigh the gain or loss, one against 
the other, and see where the advantage would lie. 

Suppose, then, an act should pass restoring the law as it stood 
before 1873, under which the right existed for anybody to take: 
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gold or silver to the mint and have it coined for his benefit. 
What would be the necessary effect of such an act on silver 
metal? Of course, immediately upon the passage of such an act, 
the price of silver bullion the world over would be the mint 
price, or coinage rate, in the United States, less the cost of bring- 
ing the bullion to our mints. Would this necessarily break the 
parity between gold and silver coins, or put gold to a premium 
and send it out of the country? Not at all; and certainly not 
until silver enough had been coined to take the place of gold, 
dollar for dollar. Gresham’s law is a law of displacement and 
the five or six hundred millions of gold supposed to be in this 
country, so far as it performs in any way the function of money, 
can only be displaced by an equal volume of silver or other 
money. Otherwise we would not have our distributive share of 
the world’s money, and under such conditions prices would fall 
and gold would be sent to us to buy commodities, instead of 
being drawn away. It is, however, admitted that if in time 
the coinage of silver, on the above conditions, provided us with 
a supply of money greater than necessary to meet the require- 
ments of an increasing population, or greater than our distribu- 
tive share of the world’s money, it would tend to displace gold. 
But whether or not money supply, under free coinage of both 
gold and silver, would come to us faster than required for the 
development of a country like the United States, with increasing 
population and growing wealth, is perhaps a problem of too 
many elements to answer offhand. One thing, however, may be 
safely predicted, and that is that it would only be necessary to 
restrict the creation of inferior forms of currency and credit, to 
enable the United States alone to do what France was able to do 
for three quarters of a century. For these and other reasons, 
many of the ablest bimetallists believe the United States has 
power enough in the commercial world to alone maintain the 
parity of the two metals under conditions of free coinage and 
bi-legal tender. 

But let us assume for the moment that, in time, silver, under 
free coinage, would fill entirely the channels of trade so as to 
raise prices above the international level of prices and expel all 
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our gold. Even under these conditions who would gain and who 
would lose? Let us undertake to weigh gains against losses 
under these assumed conditions. 

1. In the first place the five or six hundred millions of gold 
in leaving us would pay as many millions of debt—no small gain 
in itself. In this we would be repeating the historical experi- 
ment of the Clazomenians, who, finding that it took all they 
could make to pay interest on the debt they had created during 
a war, gathered up all the money in the island and with it paid 
the debt at once, giving at the same time to each citizen from 
whom money had been received, for use in their internal trade, 
token money to the same amount. The people found that they 
could make just as much with their new kind of money, at the 
same time saving for themselves the money they had previously 
been obliged to send out of the country as interest or tribute. 
What they had before paid as interest they saved as profits, and 
their gold gradually came back to them. 

2. If the gold now forming part of the money of the United 
States were transferred to Europe, it would greatly swell the 
volume of money in the very countries where we sell most of our 
surplus products. The result would necessarily be a rise of 
prices in those markets. We would therefore get higher prices 
for what we sold abroad, and, as gold debts even, in the ehd, are 
paid mostly with products, it would take fewer products to pay 
our debts abroad. To illustrate this, suppose gold went to a 
premium of twenty per cent, and, as the consequence of a larger 
volume of money, both in the United States and Europe, wheat 
rose, as it undoubtedly would, to, say, eighty cents a bushel in 
silver instead of fifty cents in gold as now ; then, in that case, it 
would take a bushel and a half of wheat to get a dollar and 
twenty cents in silver, or one dollar in gold. But now, with 
wheat worth but fifty cents to the farmer, it takes two bushels to 
equal a dollar in gold. Hence, under the new conditions it 
would take but a bushel and a half to pay a gold debt of a 
dollar whereas it now takes two bushels. So it would be with 
cotton and exports generally. It would take less labor, or less 
of the products of labor, to pay gold debts abroad than under 
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the single gold standard. Nor is this gain overbalanced by any 
counter-gains imaginable. 

3. Such conditions would check imports from, and stimulate 
exports to, gold standard countries, as is now the case in all 
silver standard countries. 

4, Silver is still the money of more than eight hundred 
million of the people of the world. The opening of the mints 
of the United States to the unrestricted coinage of silver would 
make New York and San Francisco the clearing house for all 
silver using countries ; and why should not the United States 
trade directly with South America, India, China, and Japan in- 
stead of going through the gold channel of British exchange ? 

5. More than all other gains put together is the importance 
of securing a stable and equitable money standard for our own 
people in their internal trade ; one that shall not be subject to 
constant appreciation nor to fluctuations with every change in 
the money conditions of other countries. It is a thousand times 
more important to preserve stability and equity in the standard 
of value by which the daily transactions of all our people are 
conducted, debts created and discharged, than that we should 
have the same standard that England has. 

There are many and strong reasons why such a country as ours 
should have a money standard that would not vary with the 
varying conditions of other countries. The Baring failure, for 
instance, affected the monetary condition of all Europe and the 
United States, and, by creating a sudden demand for gold, affec- 
ted not only all business transactions but all obligations public 
and private in every gold standard country ; and this will be 
more and more the case as gold grows scarcer and is gathered 
more and more in masses where it can be controlled by few men. 
Will any one contend that such a monetary condition is neces- 
sary, or is best for this country? Few of the people of the 
United States trade directly with the people of other countries. 
A thousand transactions are entered into by the citizens of the 
United States with one another, to one between citizens of the 
United States and citizens of other countries ; and it is there- 
fore a thousand times more important that the money standard 
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for all our people should be stable and sure, than that it should 
conform to a certain rate of exchange with other countries. 
The rate of exchange, even with gold as the common standard 
for Europe and the United States, varies around the par of 
$4.867 for the pound sterling, from $4.887, the point at which 
gold leaves us, to $4.838, the point at which gold comes to us. 
What great difference would it make in our trade with England 
should the rate of exchange vary around $5.00 for a pound 
sterling, or any other exchange point? We had no difficulty 
during the war, and for fifteen years after the war, in carrying 
on trade without a common gold coin or a common basis of gold, 
and certainly the difficulties in the way of adjusting exchanges 
with other countries are insignificant compared with the impor- 
tance of having for ourselves a stable and certain money stan- 
dard, and one that is not subject to change at the caprice of 
other countries, or by changes in the money system of other 
nations. 

This, however, is the one and only apparent disadvantage to 
offset the several gains above enumerated which would accrue 
to the United States through the adoption of the bimetallic 
standard. The gain would inure to the whole people, while the 
disadvantage would be felt only by those engaged in buying and 
selling abroad. 

Is it not apparent to any one that the advantages outweigh a 
hundred times the single disadvantage of a possible variation 
in the exchange rates between the United States and England ? 

Let us then act for ourselves, for the seventy million peo- 
ple whose interests are in our keeping, and let other countries 
go with us or not as they may choose. 


A. J. WARNER. 














“IS PROTECTION IMMORAL?” 


BY DANIEL STRANGE. 


HIS is the caption which Prof. M. B. ©. True gives his 
article in the February number of THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS. In this article he claims quite stoutly 
that protection is not immoral, but, although he fills six pages, 
he advances no argument to sustain his position. He even says, 
‘¢Protectionists never do ask, Is it right? That position is 
taken for granted. Their whole argument is based upon its 
righteousness. They do not need to argue that it is right, they 
have already settled that.’’ When, how, where? Settled it for 
whom ¢ 

If any one should argue that it is right, it would be only on 
the ground that it is found to be expedient—and a very large 
majority of the people in this and in all civilized lands believe 
it to be inexpedient ; and among this majority are found nearly 
all students of economic science, and among those teaching that 
protection is immoral may be found the moralists of this and 
other lands. Mr. True declares that his article was inspired by 
the fact that two eminent teachers, who have given their lives to 
the study of morals, have recently declared that protection is 
immoral and irreconcilable with religion. If, then, arguments 
can be advanced to establish the morality of protection, it was 
imperative that he produce them if possible. Instead of an 
argument, he merely gives one hypothetical illustration, which 
he perhaps believed had the force of an argument. To this 
illustration let us address our attention. 

It is proper to premise that in the discussion whether protec- 
tion is immoral, we allude only to the protection afforded by 
protective tariffs. This is the theme of Mr. True’s article, 
although he seeks to confound it with protection in its broader 
sense. Protection of life and property against wanton destruc- 
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tion or misappropriation is, of course, the legitimate sphere of 
government. A few classical definitions may be properly stated 
here, and should ever be borne in mind. ‘Government is the 
united power of the people organized to secure to every one his 
own and to cause justice and security to reign.’”’ ‘‘Law is the 
individual right to self-defense organized to preserve the rights 
of all.”” ‘‘The object of the law is to prevent injustice. Law is 
common force organized for this purpose, and as the individual 
has the right to resort to force only in case of self-defense, so 
collective force cannot rationally be used for any other purpose.”’ 
This is the proper touchstone by which to test all law. See 
whether the law takes from some persons that which belongs to 
them and gives to others what does not belong tothem. See 
whether it performs for one citizen to the injury of others an 
act which this citizen cannot himself perform without commit- 
ting acrime. The highest tribunal on earth, the United States 
Supreme Court, said, 20 Wall. 657: ‘‘To lay with one hand the 
power of government upon the property of the citizen, and with 
the other to bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 
because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation.”’ 
Nevertheless one who should be trustworthy defends this 
robbery as righteous, at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
During the Dark Ages highway robbery was defended as 
righteous by many, by the robbers themselves, of course. It was 
fitting that underlings should toil and produce, but they were the 
knights, the defenders, the warriors. It was theirs to swoop 
down upon the fledgelings and capture whatsoever they would. 
Modern robbery is more common and more refined. It is not 
done at the risk of life nor by the strength of arm, but by the 
power of will and intellect, at the cost of conscience and the 
price of deceit. 

Prof. True says protection, in its broadest sense, ‘‘ is the fun- 
damental principle in all modern governments.’’ Quite true. 
He illustrates by its guarding ‘‘real estate by lawful means,’’ 
“personal property,’’ and it will ‘“‘punish assaults upon the per- 
son,’’ etc. Then the professor adds: ‘‘A recognition of the right 
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and duty of the government to protect my dwelling from burglars, 
is but a logical step in the direction of protection,’’ meaning 
thereby tariff protection. Cannot the learned professor discern the 
difference? In the one case the law protects me and 70,000,000 
other Americans in our right to life, liberty, and property. In 
the other it protects us against what? Directly, simply, and ab- 
solutely this and nothing more, against buying goods too cheaply. 
It protects us against the foreigner who offers to sell to us more 
cheaply than some pampered monopolist is willing that we 
should buy. It fines us if we do thus purchase, not in this case 
for the sake of taxation, but solely for the purpose of com- 
pelling us to buy of the favored manufacturer at a price which 
he could not otherwise charge us. The professor sees no dif- 
ference? The one law protects 70,000,000 in their rights. The 
other robs 70,000,000 of their right to property of their own 
production. All philosophers agree that if we have right to the 
property of our own production there follows the inherent right 
to dispose of it, to exchange it whenever, wherever, or for what- 
ever other property the rightful owner may consent to give. A 
law that denies me this right, and compels 70,000,000 people 
each to pay a favored producer five dollars for a pair of shoes 
instead of four dollars, is unrighteous, unholy, irreligious, im- 
moral, and robs 70,000,000 people of $70,000,000 and bestows it 
upon favorites. It may be protection for them and they may pay 
for it, but how about the 70,000,000 people for whom Congress 
is supposed to legislate ? 

Mr. True’s illustration is this:—‘‘ Assume that I am a shoe- 
maker . . . After I have made the shoes at a cost to me of 
five dollars . . . one comes and so affects the market that I 
can sell my shoes for but four dollars. Under whatever name 
you disguise the transaction, I am damaged to the extent of one 
fifth of my gross income.’’ Let us analyze the hypothesis. 
Why price them at five dollars? Based upon, he says, ‘the 
cost of material and the accustomed rate of rents and wages.”’ 
But the official returns of the United States census show that 
the manufacturers in this country charge and receive an average 
profit of 363 per cent above the cost of material and wages; 
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while half of the people, the farmers, receive no profit or in- 
terest on their investment, their total product being worth less 
than living wages for the farmers employed. If these shoes, 
then, are charged at the usual profit they might well be sold for 
four dollars, as they will then yield a profit of about ten per cent. 
But we will accept Mr. True’s suggestion. The price is based 
upon cost of material, rents, wages. Now rents are cheaper 
here than in Europe. Materials are also cheaper here unless, 
perchance, their price may also have been enhanced by the same 
protective (?) tariff. The element of wages remains to be con- 
sidered. Parenthetically, shoes are cheaper here than elsewhere 
on earth, thus showing that labor is not dearer, and that shoes, 
like farm products, cannot be protected by customs duties: But 
other manufactured products to the amount of over $5,000,000, - 
000 are protected, and often by duties of over 150 per cent, which 
rates Mr. Burrows assures us are ‘‘necessary,’’ which means, if 
it means anything, that we are now paying manufacturers two 
and one half times more for such articles than we would pay if 
they were not protected. 

But this is Mr. True’s hypothetical illustration, and we accept 
it, that shoes now cost five dollars which, except for protection, 
would be sold for four dollars, and for the moment we will ad- 
mit that the higher price is due to higher wages in this country 
than in Europe. Now what causes the higher wages here? 
Benjamin Harrison said it is because of our “protective tariff 
discrimination.’”’ If so, let us see how it is brought about. 
The tariff acts directly in only one way; it prevents foreign 
goods from coming here, or if they come it greatly increases 
their price to the consumer, this in turn enables the American 
manufacturer to greatly advance the price of his goods. It can 
have no direct effect upon wages, but indirectly it may affect 
them in two ways. It may make goods so dear that normal 
wages cannot purchase the laborers’ necessaries, the starvation 
point is thus reached and an increase in wages is necessary ; or 
the employer may be doing business from philanthropic motives 
and not upon business principles, and when protection has 
given him all the wealth he desires he may voluntarily pay his 
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laborers more than they can get in unprotected industries. I 
have never heard of a case of this latter kind, but even if it 
were the universal practice, protection cannot result in benefit to 
the laboring man unless the addition to his wages is greater than 
the addition to the prices of the goods he buys. .This latter can- 
not occur unless the protection is all lost to the manufacturer 
and given to the laborer, and this never occurs. Philosophers 
are agreed that customs duties enhancing the price of goods can 
never possibly result in advantage to the laborer, who is a buyer 
of protected goods and a seller of unprotected labor. Mr. Har- 
rison for once was wrong. Alexander Hamilton noted the same 
higher scale of wages in this country a hundred years ago and 
before we had a tariff, and said it was due to natural causes, to 
the comparative scarcity of laborers here and to the abundant 
reward which nature here ever offers for labor. 

Imagine a land, if you will, where nature’s award for labor is 
even greater than here. Let it be diamond diggings if you 
please, where wealth is reaped so rapidly that wages are $10 per 
day. Can you imagine these people as banding themselves 
together and enacting laws to prevent goods coming there to be 
sold so cheaply, saying because wages are so high here we can- 
not afford to buy cheap goods? No. But we can imagine 
manufacturers establishing themselves there and asking for a 
protective tariff for a brief time, promising that when well estab- 
lished they will undersell the foreign goods and thus save the 
diamond diggers the expense of freighting their product and 
their purchases across the ocean. But can you imagine that 
after this infant has been protected 100 years, this Prof. True 
shall say to the miners, ‘‘ Protection is righteous, for without 
this protection Iam damaged to the extent of one fifth of my 
gross income, and except for this protection these manifold 
millions which I have amassed would have remained the prop- 
erty of you miners?’’ 

Providence smiled upon this land of the United States as upon 
no other and designed it for the garden of the earth. It was the 
abundant return for agriculture that first made wages high here. 
In the last century there was but one millionaire in America and 
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he wasafarmer. By what process has it come about that before 
the close of this nineteenth century a few hundred men claim 
more than half of the wealth of the entire country ; that while 
half of the people, in round numbers, are still upon farms, their 
total annual product is less than two and one half billion, while 
one third as many toilers, with but one fifth as much capital in- 
vested, produced a product of five and one third billion in 1880 
and an estimated product of over seven billion now? Here are 
the figures from the census of 1880. What but protection has 
made these prices possible? 


United States Census Figures of 1880. 


Compital im mnmitactares: .... s.. .50000.0006 0000 cocces $2, 700,127,000 
i ins On 5 Scie bas ueawied chee ace <s~ SAS $3,396,823,549 
IIR a:b a4 xine sess seadee scasdeusabeaese $5,369,579, 191 
EE NN 555s ce Dord s0s6iannende.4ssuen vundoeés a 4 953, 795 
Men, women, and children employed............. 2, 738, 895 
Average w es INI 5.55 Sash buws duaeseasse $348 
Annual profit on capital.............. 36} per cent. 
Statistics of Agriculture, 1880. 

ny 550 cas rencsentwaxtebsesiennnse $12,104,081,440 
PE I 55:05) 55 540s 64:5 60d se asisueues asbeees 7,670,493 


Value of product (sold, consumed, or on hand)... $2,213, 402) 564 

Amount required to pay farmers average wages.. $2, 669, 331,564 

Total product was not sufficient by............... 
to even pay these wages, allowing nothing 
whatever for profit or interest on the invest- 
ment. 


Have the farmers of America cheerfully made this donation of 
untold millions to manufacturers, or has it been wrung from 
them by legalized robbery which they ill understood and which 
they were led to tolerate by the deception of professors who 
ought to be reliable? 

Again, the high price of labor here was said by James G. Blaine 
to be due to ‘‘the greater efficiency of the American laborer and 
to his longer hours.’’? He showed that the average week’s work in 
English mills is fifty-six hours and in Massachusetts from sixty 
to sixty-nine hours. Mr. Evarts, when secretary of state, also 
made extensive research and comparisons, and declared that the 
average American operative does from one and a half to two 
and a half times as much per day as the English operative. 
They both conclude that while wages are higher here by the day 
or week than in Europe, if estimated by the piece or by their 
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product we have the cheapest labor on earth. There is no reason 
in ethics, logic, or statistics why Professor True’s shoes should 
cost $5.00 instead of $4.00, or why we should pay our manufac- 
turers $7,000,000,000 for products they ought to sell for less than 
$5,000,000, 000. 

What point is Professor True trying to make in quoting 
Speaker Crisp to say manufacturers are protected? We know 
they are. And that they produce ninety per cent of the goods 
consumed here? We know they do, ninety-three per cent, and 
lie idle more than one tenth of the time to diminish their 
product and advance prices. Hence there is no longer hope for 
a “home market.’’ We can not add one to their numbers with 
profit ; we have more of them now than will consent to be useful. 

Joseph Medill, Republican editor of The Chicago Tribune, 
truthfully says: ‘‘Where, then, is the remedy for the fifty per 
cent tax on the necessaries of life, both imported and domestic ? 
The plundered, unprotected twenty-five million of geese-like 
farmers permit themselves to be plucked of almost every feather 
by a hundred thousand protected monopolists. The fabri- 
cants live focalized in the cities, and plot and scheme for 
their selfish interests, whereas the farmers are isolated and 
scattered, and cannot, or do not, combine in defense of their 
interests. Hence they are unprotected, unrepresented, and un- 
conscious of what keeps them poor.’’ Yes, protection is immoral. 

No more fitting and truthful words can close this article than 
the words Prof. True placed at the end of his, ‘‘ Protection 
seems to be a creation of a fervid imagination growing out of 
distorted views of political economy.”’ 


DANIEL STRANGE. 




















THE STUDY OF POLITICS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


BY PROF. JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN. 


N ENTERING upon this subject a difficulty meets us at the 
threshold. It is the difficulty of definition. Politics ina 
broad sense is as wide as human life. It includes the study of 
the life of man in civil society. As such it touches, and becomes 
a part of, many of the great subjects in our colleges and schools. 
How shall we construct a definition which will distinguish 
politics as a separate study with a limited and definite field 
of its own? 

In this paper I shall consider politics as the science which 
deals with the conduct of the state. It is, then, the study of 
man as a Citizen in his relation to the state with which politics 
has todo. The nature and conditions of the state, its conduct 
and development, its institutions, man’s civic rights, and civic 
duties and civic relations—these are the fie!d of politics. 

It is a wide field, and very rich,—fairly embarrassed by its 
weight of wealth. But the term politics is not to be considered 
so inclusive as it was when Aristotle wrote and became the foun- 
der and father of political science. It cannot include history, 
for history deals with many other things than the political life 
of man. It is distinct from political economy, for political 
economy has to do with phenomena which are of an economic 
or industrial nature. The state is more than an economic com- 
munity, and no mere consideration of economic communities, in 
their expansion, their combination, or their growth, would bring 
us to the study of the state. Our science is also distinct from 
sociology, for the life of society is distinct from the life of 
the state. Politics, the science and art of government, the 
study of state life and its conduct, is distinct from all these 
sciences, and it is now being rapidly differentiated from them in 
the study of the schools. 
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We must, of course, recognize that politics is very closely re- 
lated to these sciences,—to history, to statistics, to political 
economy, and to sociology. It is dependent upon them all, and 
the student of politics will recognize the difficulty, if not the im- 
possibility, of constructing his science except by touching and 
including these. This close relationship is especially true of 
history. In venturing to speak of the study of politics in our 
colleges, we cannot escape the recognition of the fact that the 
greater part of political science has its basis in the study of his- 
tory. The true student of politics will understand that the 
only firm foundation for his science rests on history. Theorists 
may dream of a coming Utopia, they may describe the New 
Atlantis and erect their ideal commonwealths, but the wise stu- 
dent will understand the great truth that serious politics cannot 
be constructed in the air by playing with imaginary men in no 
particular place, or country, or time. Whatever we may think 
of the relative merit of political history no one will be disposed 
to question the absolute right of historical politics. The his- 
torical and the empirical method must be combined, and the 
historical will always predominate. Certainly, to study politics, 
in any serious sense, is but to make a large use of history. 
There are some in considering the relation of these sciences who 
have been so bold as to adopt the reverse of this proposition, and 
to assert that all true teaching of history is but the teaching of 
politics ; that one has no adequate conception of historical science 
who neglects to see that the paramount object of the historical 
teacher and writer is to trace the history of the state. I sympa- 
thize with this view. But in saying this I do not forget that an 
adequate definition of history must be of wider reach. ‘ His- 
tory is past politics and politics is present history.’’ Prof. 
Freeman understood, when he said this, that history is not to be 
defined by maxims ; and this famous utterance of his is not to be 
looked upon as a definition. History, it is true, embraces much 
more than past politics. Past religion, past literature, past art, 
science, and philosophy, all come within the range of the his- 
toric muse. Clio’s domain is the record of man upon earth, of 
all that he has thought and said and done. 
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But with this concession to the broader but less specific con- 
ception of history, still it becomes us in speaking of the science 
of politics to recognize the new leadership in modern historical 
study, which would make the solution of questions in practical 
politics—the solution of problems of the state—the chief func- 
tion of historical study. Prof. Freeman and Prof. Seeley are 
the prophets of this new historical science. According to Prof. 
Seeley the chief end of history in this life is to glorify the 
science of politics and enjoy it forever. With him history is 
politics ; the true purpose in the study of one is to study the 
other. 

Buckle and the school of the historical physiocrats have 
looked upon history chiefly from the physical side. By this 
view the important and decisive agencies in man’s life were not 
governments and states, but rather the relations of man to the 
physical world. According to this philosophy the political 
world had been altogether too much exalted by our historians. 
Buckle, therefore, turned to man’s physical condition, and from 
this basis looked into the comparative manners, customs, laws, 
religions, and education of peoples. The new school of history 
led by Prof. Seeley calls us back to the study of the state, its 
rise, its development, its organization. By this view, the 
modern historian works at the same task as Aristotle in his 
‘* Politics,’’ Hobbes in his ‘‘ Leviathan,’’ Locke in his ‘‘ Civil 
Government,’’ and Montesquieu in his ‘‘ Spirit of Laws.’’ These 
great masters of politics were the true students of history. If 
the teacher attach himself to political history, if he place 
political phenomena to the front, analyzing and classifying these 
phenomena, he is then but engaged in the study of descriptive 
politics. The state is his theme. ‘‘ History thus regarded,”’ 
says Prof. Seeley, ‘‘may be defined as the biography of states. 
To study history so is to study politics at the same time. If 
history is not merely eloquent writing, but a serious scientific 
investigation, and then again consider that it is not mere 
anthropology or sociology, but a science of states, then the study 
of history is absolutely the study of politics.’’ 

We are very ready to come into harmony with this view, and 
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to admit that by far the greater part of the study of politics in 
our colleges is found in the application of this conception of 
history. Political history is the source of political science. 
Any consideration of this theme, therefore, must recognize that 
history so conceived and studied includes the essentials in the 
study of politics. 

In my opinion, this is an ennobling view of history, and I ven- 
ture to say that the noblest historians from Thucydides, the 
greatest master of the science, unto this day have consciously 
or unconsciously followed this conception of the science. To 
study the historic state is the chief function of the historian. 

But may not politics have a separate field of its own? To 
study the rise and growth and fall of states, their constitutions, 
their institutions, their life in relation to men, is a task produc- 
tive of the greatest use and worthy of the best and greatest 
minds. To this task come alike the student of politics and the 
student of history. The task of these inquirers will always be 
largely one and the same. It would indicate great temerity to 
attempt to exclude from the field of history this special political 
study while great masters of historical science are claiming it as 
the summum bonum, the very end of all, in that great field of 
knowledge. But politics as a separate science, while claiming 
to be but a superstructure resting upon the foundation of his- 
tory, lays special claim to the biography of the state. It draws 
forth and separates to itself this valuable skein of history. If 
it be not allowed to claim this special part of history for its own, 
it may as well be acknowledged that politics as a study cannot 
be definitely separated from historical inquiry. 

But should we leave to one side the realm of political history, 
the field of politics would become more definitely understood. 
It will then still include political philosophy embracing the his- 
toric theories of the state; it embraces the growth of political 
ideas, the science and principles of government, past and 
present ; the theories, principles, and practices of constitutions; 
the political institutions, forms, functions, forces, and parties of 
the commonwealth—these great themes all come within the 
province of our study. But above all, since every science which 
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leads to life and profession must not only be a body of knowl- 
edge, but must have also a spirit within the body—it becomes. 
part of this noble science to inculcate life—to inculcate and 
develop the political spirit of man. Man is a political animal 
only as he keeps renewed within him the political spirit. Mere 
knowledge may be but the dry bones in the wilderness. It isa 
part of the prophet—i. e., the teacher and student—to call upon 
the winds to breathe upon these bones that they may live, to 
train the mind and develop the heart to enter into a conception 
of politics that is born of the spirit. No true physician relies 
for success in the healing art on his knowledge of the books; no 
minister expects to win souls by a dry theology ; no musician or 
artist moves to life and admiration by the lifeless forms of his. 
art—so he who comes to the study of politics comes to no purpose 
if he receives nothing but a knowledge of forms and definitions. 
To define governments and their forms, and to be able to describe: 
the theory and practices of various states, is of small avail. The 
physician, the minister, the lawyer, the musician, all come to 
their profession not merely with formule of knowledge, but- 
they come with life, that they may impart life. So it is the part 
of political science that all citizens, of whatever profession, may 
be touched with the political spirit, may be imbued with the 
life of the state. All Americans are politicians. Politics must 
be to them a part of their life. It is not of their lives a thing 
apart ; it is their whole existence. What a day of ominous evil 
it will be to the republic when a nation claiming an unlimited 
right of self-government shall neglect to cultivate the political 
spirit and to educate itself in politics ! 

When we come to reflect on the political spirit of man and 
the wonderful part it has played in the history of the world, 
especially in the Anglo-Saxon state, it will be conceded that no 
part of man’s being is more worthy of attention and cultivation. 
There is not in all the range of human endeavor a field whose 
proper cultivation is more essential to the temporal happiness 
of mankind. It is a field which the great Thomas Arnold has 
called the most important for the ripened human mind,—that 
one may become a factor in the greatest problem of human his- 
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tory, the problem of governing men. The material and 
national salvation of America to-day is dependent on our politi- 
cal spirit; upon the high political capacity and the fearless 
political virtue with which we come to the solution of the politi- 
cal problems that are pressing upon the state. This solution will 
depend very largely not only | on the well-trained minds that our 
colleges and universities should furnish to the state, but also 
upon the direction in which those minds are turned and the 
spirit with which they are imbued. If the political spirit and 
ambition of Anglo-Saxon America should permanently decay ; 
if the allurements and honors of life are to be found only in 
other fields of endeavor; if the private professions, if art, science, 
mere literature, or the marts of trade and the hope of wealth,— 
if these are to absorb the best trained men from our schools, 
and public education succumbs to the loss of public spirit, it 
were time that a modern Jeremiah arise to prophesy the impend- 
ing doom. 

To what nobler life, we may well ask, can our colleges point 
young men than a life of leadership in the affairs of state? He 
comes here into the company of the topmost minds of all ages, 
into the stream of the greatest influence in human history. It 
is said of Hegel, the German philosopher, that when he brought 
the manuscript of his great work to the publisher in Jena, on 
the day of the great battle in which Napoleon wrought the 
humiliation of Germany, he was surprised to find French 
soldiers in the streets; the great author and philosopher had 
been so wrapt and lost in his study and speculations as not to 
know that war was in progress and his country in danger. 

It is a great, perhaps the highest, function of the state to pro- 
duce and foster the scholar and the man who thinks. These are 
they who are to give birth to thoughts or who lay the foundation 
of enterprises which are destined to bless generations that are 
yet unborn. But, as has been suggested, that such may have 
time to think, that they may have time and opportunity to 
meditate and pause, to pause and meditate again, that they may 
have time to work out their creations and get them in order, they 
must be protected from turbulence and excitement and interfer- 
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ence, and left undisturbed by distractions and disorders. To 
that end, then, they must have spread over them as a canopy the 
egis of beneficent institutions, of capable administration of 
righteous laws. This is the work of the statesman in the 
science and art of politics ; upon him all classes and degrees in 
the state depend, and they must be touched, if not imbued, with 
the political spirit, that marvelous and dominant spirit, deep, 
wide, and persistent, which has given such distinction to Eng- 
lish and American history. 

Hegel, the great thinker to whom we have referred, who was 
working away with his books without knowing what changes 
and ruin were being wrought to the institutions of his state, 
lived in a time of uneasiness and uncertainty for his fatherland. 
He might have waked up some fine morning to find his libraries 
carried to a foreign land, and himself and his contemporaries, 
and therefore his posterity, reduced to a disordered condition, 
such as could never have harbored or recognized a genius—the 
genius who, if he be not the product, has never in all the history 
of the world been produced beyond the pale and influence of 
political institutions. Hegel’s was the age, too, of Goethe and 
of Schiller, those great names in German literature. Now, it is 
very true that no one can tell in what places or from what 
causes such genius is to be ‘‘ provoked from the silent dust.’’ In 
this regard, ‘‘the wind bloweth where it listeth,’’ as Mr. Bryce 
says in speaking of the American democracy. But it is notice- 
able that these great master-minds in German literature followed 
hard after the constructive statesmanship of Frederick the 
Great, and they were upon the very stage of action while the 
greater Stein was laying the foundations in political structure 
for the unification of Germany. 

Athens was pre-eminent in literature and art and science. 
Athens was also the home of Themistocles, of Thucydides, of 
Demosthenes and Aristotle, those great creative political minds 
whose names add such luster to human history. There is a re- 
lation between these two facts. ‘‘ The pre-eminence of Athens 
in literature, philosophy, and art,’’ says Prof. Freeman, “‘ was 
simply the natural result of her pre-eminence in freedom 
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and good government. Yet the literary glory of Athens has 
been allowed to overshadow her political greatness.’’ It is plain 
that the great historian would have us see that to Athens’ politi- 
cal greatness her literary glory was chiefly due. 

Not only is this true of modern Germany and of ancient 
Greece, it is also true of England. Sir James MacIntosh in 
speaking of Magna Charta says: ‘‘To have produced it, to 
have preserved it, to have matured it, constitute the immortal 
claim of England upon the esteem of mankind. Her Bacons 
and Shakespeares, her Miltons and Newtons, with all the truth 
which they have revealed and all the generous virtue which 
they have inspired, are of inferior value when compared with 
the subjection of men and their rulers to the principles of jus- 
tice, if, indeed, it be not true, that these mighty spirits could 
not have been formed except under equal laws, nor roused to 
full activity without the influence of that spirit (that is, the 
political spirit) which the Great Charter breathed over the 
hearts of our forefathers.’”’ The history of Magna Charta and 
its principle is but the history of Anglo-Saxon politics. 

It has not been the purpose of this paper to describe in detail 
the extent to which this study is pursued in American colleges. 
That effort would require examinations and comparisons of 
curricula whose results could not be embodied in so brief a 
paper. It would, however, be an interesting task to attempt to 
set forth the change and advance which American colleges have 
made within the last twenty years in their appreciation of this 
field of study. When Jared Sparks was elected at Harvard, in 
1839, to the McLean professorship in ancient and modern history, 
historical science was first recognized in America as worthy of a 
distinct professorial chair. This chair included universal his- 
tory, politics, jurisprudence, and international law. The separa- 
tion of political science in chairs distinct from departments of 
history is a matter of very recent years. In the great body of 
American colleges, though not in those of the first rank, politics, 
political economy, and sociology are still associated with and in- 
cidental to courses pursued in the departments of historical 
science. In most of our advanced institutions, also, politics as a 
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science is not distinctly separated from the study of history. 
Courses are offered with the opportunity, if not with the purpose, 
of pursuing the study of politics by the historical method. It 
would therefore be very difficult to measure the extent to which 
the American colleges of first rank are devoting themselves to 
the study of politics. The close connection of this subject with 
its related sciences makes this an immeasurable quantity. One 
thing, however, is evident: The growing recognition which 
political study is securing in our colleges and universities of the 
highest grade. The School of Political Science at Columbia, 
under Professors Burgess and Seligman, the School of History 
and Politics at the Johns Hopkins University, under Professor 
Herbert B. Adams, the increased courses in History and Political 
Science at Harvard and Cornell, the establishment of the new 
School of History and Political Science at the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity under the direction of Professor R. T. Ely, these indicate, 
in a degree, the pressure which is coming upon our universities 
to supply a growing need. This need is to satisfy the interest 
which the students in American colleges are manifesting in 
social and political problems. This growth is also a recognition 
of the duty of the college to the state and of the value of politics 
to human life. 

But is the growth in any way commensurate with the need ? 
It is this question which I have wished in this paper to empha- 
size ; and thus to emphasize the importance of the study of poli- 
tics, and to call attention to the duty that our colleges owe to the 
commonwealth ; to indicate, also, in some measure, if possible, 
the opportunity that exists for a vital usefulness worthy of our 
high calling. 

What are our colleges doing to bring genius, talent, and sacri- 
fice to the service of the state? The state—its problems and its 
needs, the extent to which its proper conduct can affect the 
happiness of mankind—to what extent do our colleges press 
these matters upon our youth as a fit field to engage their en- 
ergies and their talents, as the work to which they should 
dedicate their lives? 

To promote learning in order to propagate the gospel was the 
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chief purpose of John Harvard and his co-laborers. Christo et 
Ecclesie—for Christ and His church—this was the motto over 
the doors of the first American college. The act of Connecticut 
chartering Yale recites the desire of ‘“‘several well-disposed 
persons, their sincere regard to and zeal for the upholding and 
propagating of the Christian Protestant religion by a succession 
of learned and orthodox men ; that youth through the blessing 
of God might be fitted for public employment in church and 
civil state.’ Yale thus, also, in the beginning put forward the 
purpose of fitting men for employment in the church inciden- 
tally combining with this the thought of service in the state—a 
theocratic state. 

From the day of these early foundations until now, scores of 
American colleges have been pressing hard upon young men the 
duty of giving their lives to the special services of the church. 
Many an American college to-day in the judgment of its founders 
and administrators finds its highest reason for being in the train- 
ing of its student membership for the propagation of religion. 
They suffer pains to impress upon young men the claims of the 
church to their talents, their self-sacrifice, the consecrated devo- 
tion of their lives. Their college presidents, their teachers, and 
authorities are constantly calling young men to holy orders. 
The ministry and the service of the church are represented in 
numberless ways as the highest calling to which a young man 
can devote his life. The whole influence, the spirit and tendance 
of the college are thrown toward the engagement of young men 
for service in the church. Thought and attention are given to 
the youth’s education with this purpose in view, and schools are 
established for his special training and support. 

I am not disposed in the least to disparage, or depreciate, this 
great purpose in education. Certainly, it cannot be said that 
too much care and effort are spent by our colleges in inducing 
young men and women to give their lives to some service ; to 
leave off the fierce strife, the rivalry and contention for ‘‘success,”’ 
and to give a life of energy and thought to the public service of 
their fellow-men. We need ten times more of this spirit in our 
colleges. I have merely called attention to the fact that almost 
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all the energy used for this influence and persuasion in our 
colleges is spent in one direction. It seems to be taken for 
granted that if a youth is not to devote his life to religion and 
the church, then the great burden of purpose in giving him 
college training is to enable him to enter the lists and contend 
for place in the private occupations of life. 

As an influence in opposition to this secularization of educa- 
tion, we may all rejoice in the prosperity and strength of every 
worthy school of religion and theology, and I would have our 
colleges feed them by engaging the hearts of our young men for 
the high and holy calling of the ministry. True religion—in- 
volving .spiritual life and moral obligation—is the only firm 
foundation for the life of the state. But the prosperity and 
spiritual life of the people are to be also, and perhaps equally, 
promoted by the agencies and conduct of the state itself. It is 
the power of the Christian statesman which wins and wields and 
saves a nation, and that power can never be known and exer- 
cised except by the inculcation of the political spirit. In found. 
ing and conducting colleges for the purpose of fitting young men 
for the service of religion, the political spirit is too much 
neglected and despised. Politics, one of the greatest agencies 
for the amelioration of the world, for the education of men, and 
the uplifting of the race,—politics is misunderstood, unappre- 
ciated, and decried, and the noble youth who is disposed to dedi- 
cate his life to the service of his fellow-men is directed to 
philanthropy, to a mission field, to organize charities, to a ‘‘ uni- 
versity settlement,’”’ or to the establishment of a peoples’ 
palace ; and it seems that the revised Epistle of James is made 
to teach that ‘‘ pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the widows and the fatherless in their 
affliction and to keep oneself unspotted from ’’—politics. 

The purpose of our collegiate education has been, as we have 
indicated, besides urging men for the church, to fit them for the 
opportunities and occupations of private life. Wherein do our 
colleges press with urgency upon our youth the duty of special 
training for the state? With what zeal do they persuade young 
men to the study of political problems and to the devotion of 
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their talents to these as a fit purpose for their lives? Where is 
the opportunity provided for careful political training? Some 
young and struggling schools of political science have found 
shelter and encouragement with our college corporations in parts 
of our country. Oneor two of these have money, influence, 
and standing. But where are the institutions, if any, which 
make the training of young men for the state the burden 
of its life, the reason for its being? There is not aschool of his- 
tory and political science in the state of Indiana. Most of our 
educational institutions have established chairs of history, and 
in these, politics, sociology, and economics are taught, as time 
and opportunity allow.. The State University has a separate de- 
partment of economics and sociology. Its department of 
American history gives a year’s course to the special study of 
comparative and American politics. But the organization of a 
school of history and political science to a common specific end 
for special training, corresponding in any sense to aschool of 
theology, medicine, or law, has never been attempted within this 
state. , 

Of course we cannot have in America a political class; or, 
rather, all classes and occupations in America are political. All 
belong to the ruling class or to the politicians. This is the 
theory of our institutional life. But the difficulty is that this 
political spirit, which should imbue and control all occupations, 
is not sufficiently diffused and cultivated, and our colleges are 
not doing what we have a right to expect of them to this end. 

‘*In Europe,’’ says De Tocqueville, the masterly publicist of 
American democracy, ‘‘the principal object of education is to 
fit men for private life, but in the United States the end and 
aim of education is politics.’”” Tocqueville spoke as a theorist, for 
it is not so in practice. He saw that it ought to be so, from the 
character of American institutions, and that it must be so if 
those institutions are to be perpetual. It was then, as it is now, 
far from being true that political education was properly 
emphasized or appreciated in our American schools. But 
Tocqueville doubtless perceived that by the theory of the repub- 
lic, politics is or ought to be the ultimate end and aim of all 
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popular education in the United States—not the study of con- 
stitutions on paper, nor of books of political philosophy ; not 
party politics, nor the study of controversial political questions, 
nor politics as the art and science of carrying elections, nor yet 
politics as distinguished from private life—the making of good 
men and women in citizen communities—but politics as in- 
cluding these and the qualifications, the relations, and obliga- 
tions of the citizen in the state. I speak of politics in a sense 
in which we may say that there is no private life in the republic, 
that every man is a public officer, a servant of the state. It 
may be that when Tocqueville spoke of politics as the end and 
aim of American education, he had in mind the education 
which the American people receive through their political life. 
This was then, and is now, a notable educational phenomenon. 
The education of the American people through politics, in the 
unbroken succession of questions which have pressed upon them 
for solution in the course of their history, has been one of the 
most remarkable and unmistakable examples of self-training in 
the history of the world. 

Through this education, by hard experience, even by blind 
groping, the American people are still passing. We are to-day 
facing a situation of discontent. The army of discontent is or- 
ganizing. It is organizing without trained and capable leader- 
ship, involving many elements and tendencies of danger to the 
state. Is there a greater apparent need in this situation than a 
high order of well-trained, devoted, and incorruptible political 
leadership? The best hope of that leadership is in the training 
of our American colleges. 

JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN. 











WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR POVERTY ? 


BY E. M. BURCHARD. 


HAT most interesting writer who signs the name of Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick has asked the above question and an- 
swered it; and had she only answered it correctly, she would 
have performed a most valuable service to humanity. It is of 
the utmost importance that this question should be answered 
truthfully, and loud enough to attract the attention of the inter- 
ested parties. But it is the habit of this writer to state more 
things that are not true than is possible to most writers, and to 
do it in such a fascinating way as to deceive the careless reader— 
which is almost everybody. One cannot but regret that she is 
not a man; to speak the plain truth then would not seem so rude. 
She discourages those of us who look for the reformation of 
society through woman’s public influence. But there is no sex 
in truth or facts, and our present concern is wholly with these. 
Her reasoning, such as it is, is comfortable and conclusive. The 
poor are responsible for their own poverty; therefore such of us 
as are not poor may dismiss concern for them, and attend to the 
chief end of existence, which is not to become poor. To the 
question which some of us hear propounded with not a little 
of solemnity, How fares it with thy poor brother? she replies, 
Iam not my brother’s keeper; he is now living around the 
corner and boarding himeelf. 

Under the natural law which governs the social condition of 
men, each gets in proportion to his ability, and enjoys what he 
is able to get. If any are enjoying less than they desire, they 
have but to increase their ability. We cannot change the laws 
of nature. 

Nothing is so difficult to meet with argument as assump- 
tion. Misstated facts can be corrected, false premises may be 
exposed, unreason pointed out; but there may be assumed in a 
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single sentence, conditions, which it is a laborious task to show 
do not exist. Of such nature is the assumption of this writer 
that, as a rule, the condition of men is an exponent of their 
effective abilities ; that the possessors of wealth and power have 
earned their success, and that the poor have deserved their fate. 
That such an assumption is utterly without foundation is. 
notorious. I may throw a bushel of corn into a box having a 
hole in the bottom just large enough for a single grain to pass, 
and assume, if I choose, that the grain which passes through 
will be the one best fitted to escape ; and I may just as reason- 
ably infer that of a crowd of men, the one on top is supremely 
fitted for, or deserving of, that position. 

She asks, ‘‘ Why is it that while rents for comfortable houses. 
are next to nothing in thousands of villages throughout the 
United States, they are enormously high in squalid city 
tenements?’’ and her answer is this: ‘‘ Unmistakably in the 
fact that the shiftless poor who crowd into the cities and clamor 
for house room practically bid against one another, and against 
all laborers, themselves forcing the rent up to the highest notch 
which they will promise to pay.’’ This is a pitiful reason to 
give for one of the greatest economic movements of modern 
time—shiftlessness. How could those superior intellects who. 
justly rule the world get their crowds of cheap laborers were 
they not conveniently massed in city slums? Looked at from 
the employer’s point of view, it is clearly a providential 
arrangement. In the country village the house that chances to 
be empty commands no rent, because there is no employment in 
the neighborhood which will warrant the payment of any rent. 
The cities are manufacturing centers ; all the expansiveness of 
industry is located in them. The cities alone afford any prospect 
of work to the unemployed class. A free rent would not be 
cheap to the laborer where there was no work. The poor work- 
seeker naturally gravitates to the city as affording some chance 
for employment. He is looking for work, not for cheap rents, 
and must go where work is. Want, in the wintry solitudes of 
the country, has peculiar horrors. There is one thing worse 
than cold and starvation, and that is to suffer these things alone 
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—cut off from human sympathy and the companionship of 
misery. If one must be without light and food and fire, it is 
something to be within sight of them. Humanity has become 
used to being buried ; it does not crawl off into the thickets and 
swamps, like the lower animals, in the hour of its supreme dis- 
tress. There is nothing so disagreeable to truly respectable 
society as the sight of its victims ; it can hear about them quite 
comfortably. If the superfluous, miserable class would only 
take themselves off somewhere out of sight and die, they would 
make money by it. This would be a luxury which our well-to-do 
class would not mind paying well for if it were on the market. 

Turning from the poverty of the slums to that of the farms 
and prairies, this gifted writer informs us that ‘‘ were farmers 
better educated their difficulties would vanish.’’ What are the 
difficulties of the farmer? To put it short, they are increasing 
burden of debt and growing deficit of revenue. The efficient 
cause of these difficulties is financial legislation producing an 
appreciating dollar and diminishing price of product. Money 
borrowed to be paid with wheat at a dollar and a half per bushel 
is now payable in wheat at fifty cents per bushel. A farm 
bought, stocked, and operated on the scale of a dollar and a half 
for wheat is now struggling under a fifty cent product. The little 
difficulty of the farmer is that he is, in some cases, called upon 
to pay his debt three times over, while he is getting but one 
third of what he should for his product—a mere trifling matter 
to one who knows nothing about it. This illustration drawn 
from the actual experience of one class of farmers is applicable 
to all. It is a rare bit of wisdom, this assertion that better 
education would cause these difficulties to vanish. In actual 
practice these difficulties have been found to press utterly re- 
gardless of the educational advantages enjoyed by the unlucky 
farmer. 


The great object of this writer seems to be to locate the re- 
sponsibility for poverty at the most distant point from respec- 
table, comfortable society. It is first placed upon the poor 
themselves, but is soon shifted backward a whole generation. 
We are told: ‘‘ When it is once seen that bad parentage is the 
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fountain from which flow pauperism, idleness, and crime, the 
source of evil is discovered.’”’ This has the advantage of being 
a kind of a sliding scale; if the source seems too close in the 
parents it can be shoved back upon the grandparents, and so 
gradually, step by step, back to Adam, when it will have a 
delightful remoteness besides being in a long familiar spot. 

To mention all the brilliant errors of this one paper would 
take too long, and give an air of monotony ; but we cannot pass 
the money question, where what this writer does not know be- 
comes painfully conspicuous. We are told that, ‘‘ A lesson of 
great value is learned when the people of a country thoroughly 
comprehend the nature and functions of money’’; and it occurs 
to us that this also applies to those who write upon the subject. 
On the eve of a social revolution that the wisest foresee, the 
boldest dread, it is no time to minimize responsibility for public 
utterances. The well-intentioned ignorance of the saint when 
spread upon the printed page may be as much a power for ill as 
a lie backed with infernal malice ; it may be even worse, for re- 
spectable parentage gives currency to the offspring of the mind. 

The labors and researches of many able scholars have, in pro- 
cess of time, accumulated a mass of facts and deductions, 
which, collectively, constitute the science of money. Similar 
efforts and success have produced the kindred sciences of as- 
tronomy, geology, chemistry, and many others. None presume 
to teach astronomy, geology, or chemistry until, by previous 
study, they have acquainted themselves with the principles of 
the science, the knowledge of which they propose to impart. 
Why this is not also true of the monetary science has not yet 
been explained ; but here it is only too common to derive the 
knowledge which is to be imparted, frequently it is true without 
pay, from one’s inner consciousness rather than from the text- 
books. It is well for the Rev. Jasper to declare that ‘‘ the 
sun do move.’’ We experience a sense of the fitness of things 
when from this dark-skinned orator is breathed upon his dusky 
auditors the well-preserved ignorance of the Dark Ages; but 
how should we feel if this kind of knowledge were spread upon 
the pages of this magazine for our edification ? 
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Any plea in this case based upon differences of opinion is 
barred. It is upon the confines of science that expert views dif- 
fer ; the fundamentals are accepted by impartial minds every- 
where. No intelligent person, for instance, believes that the 
world was made out of nothing in less than a week, and that 
the old fossils were put into the newly made rocks in order that 
man might fool himself with the science of geology. So also, 
the multiplication table is universally accepted as a succinct 
statement of facts; although it is probable that some petty 
traders, for purposes of gain, exhibit at convenient seasons an 
astonishing ignorance of some of its particulars. But tremen- 
dous financial interests are involved in the money question. 
If great wealth rewarded those who should establish the fact 
that twice two equals five in some special cases, there would be 
no lack of senatorial or editorial ability to advocate that cause. 
Many a man who would scorn to lie is capable of colossal ignor- 
ance for pay. For the creditor interest to officially acknowledge 
what are the indisputable facts of the monetary science, would 
be to plead guilty to robbery of an inconceivable amount of 
wealth ; and it would require, what is much more dreaded, the 
abandonment of the iniquity, which is now in full operation. 

To those unacquainted with mathematics it is easy to prove 
that seven times seven, instead of being forty-nine, is really 
seventy; and to demonstrate the fact from the superior jingle of 
the words. This is exactly the line of argument pursued upon 
the money question ; to the multitude of the ignorant I would 
suggest that they get a primer and study it. 

But to return to our more immediate guest, we are told, among 
other things, that ‘‘the bulk of modern business is done without 
handling money’’; and the only legitimate inference from this 
statement is that money is no longer essential to doing business, 
or to doing the bulk of it at any rate. But if money is not 
handled, something else is. Men do not part with their 
valuables without handling something—and this something that 
takes the place of money is those orders for money, called 
checks and drafts. Now it is one of the axioms of the monetary 
science that ‘‘what does the money work is the money thing,’’ 
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be it codfish, pieces of iron, shells of ocean, slips of paper, or 
the wholly unsubstantial credit on account written in a book. 
Modern business is done largely with more or less imperfect 
substitutes for money, and that is what is the matter with 
business—the cause of its distress. No living thing thrives ex- 
cept upon proper food ; shoe pegs look somewhat like oats, but 
they are no food for a horse. Money is the sole diet of that 
prodigious activity called business. Money is the unique creation 
of governments; cheap, home-made substitutes can never be 
made to take its place. 

There is an essential difference between soldiers and militia. 
If a country were guarded only by militia, it would be technic- 
ally true to say that she had no soldiers; but if the militia 
enjoyed the soldierly privilege of being drilled by their friends 
and shot by the enemy, they would become, to all intents and 
purposes, soldiers. And further, if we found a nation to be 
guarded mainly by militia, we should conclude that real soldiers 
were lacking. If it be true that the exchanges of modern com- 
merce demanding money are performed by the transient 
levies of private checks and drafts, which proclaim their in- 
feriority every time the debtor forces are attacked by the 
creditor enemy, by running away and hiding until the ravagers 
have retreated with the spoil, what better proof can we have 
that the quantity of regular money is lamentably deficient ? 

The greenbacker comes in for a full share of this writer’s con- 
tempt, but he is only a person who perceives that these substi- 
tutes are really doing the work of money, and would, therefore, 
fit them to do it well. Instead of permitting each individual 
to establish a private credit with a banker and issue temporary 
money, it would be better to provide for permanent credits with 
the government and the issue of official paper. If not, why not? 
The money use is absolutely permanent ; wherein lies the ad- 
vantage of a fluctuating and uncertain supply? Private issues 
invariably and necessarily prove worthless in every time of 
stress ; the very commonest kind of sense rejects such a depend- 
ence. Concern for the interests of the wreckers has hitherto 
prevented the removal of these rocks from the channels of com- 
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merce. Even the knowledge necessary to qualify one to be a 
greenbacker is yet comparatively rare. 

‘‘As a fourth valuable lesson,’’ we have this: ‘‘The chief func- 
tion of money is to serve as a measure of value, precisely as 
weights and measures serve as measures of quantity, . 
and that a dollar, to have value, must be made of valuable 
material.’”? No two statements could have been framed more 
exactly opposed to all the principles of the monetary science— 
more than that, the assertion that money is a measure of value 
is absurd. Value is a human estimation, to be expressed, not 
measured. Money does not even facilitate the operation; it has 
absolutely no connection with it. Take one of numberless illus- 
trations—the valuing of a horse, for example. An utterly impe- 
cunious horse jockey will form a more correct estimation of the 
value of a strange horse, based upon considerations of size, 
form, beauty, age, and speed, than a Vanderbilt with check 
book in pocket. And when the estimate is formed, it can be ex- 
pressed in numberless other ways than in terms of money. The 
horse may be worth an acre of good wheat land, or a city lot; a 
hundred bushels of wheat or two hundred of corn ; he may be 
worth two cows, a yoke of oxen, or fifty sheep ; or if one choose 
to express it in money—one hundred and fifty dollars. There is 
absolutely no occasion for the presence or use of money unless a 
sale is made, when it becomes almost indispensable ; and if the 
horse is sold the money is not taken as a measure of value, but 
as the equivalent of the horse. 

All trade is an exchange of equivalents ; money has become 
the universally accepted equivalent ; this explains the stoppage 
of trade under an insufficient money supply; it stops just as 
cutting ceases when one half the shears is lost. 

In regard to the other statement that dollars to have value 
must be made of valuable material, we all know from ex- 
perience that it is not so, and common sense shows that it need 
not be so. Asarule, when we obtain the good of a thing by 
consuming it, as a bushel of wheat for instance, the value lies in 
the material substance ; but the source of the value of other 
things is as various as are the things themselves. The value of 
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a cutting tool lies in the temper, the value of a race horse in 
his speed, the value of a watch in the accuracy of its move- 
ment, the value of a property in the rent that it will bring, the 
value of a deed in what it conveys, and tke value of a money 
always and only in what can be procured for it. The exchangeable 
power of money is its only power; and this power constitutes. 
its value, increasing or diminishing or perishing with it. 

When a title deed, which we have incautiously purchased, 
proves to be worthless, we do not console ourselves with the re- 
flection that we still possess the paper and the ink; money is 
never accepted from considerations of its material value any 
more than a deed; they are both instruments for transferring 
title to property, and are valued for their instrumental service. 

A money made of paper, based upon nothing but the neces- 
sity to use money, may have any value given to it by 
manipulation of the quantity available for use ; its actual value 
by the supreme test of purchasing power may be, dollar for dol- 
lar, double that of gold. There is no more question of the 
truth of this statement than of the proposition that two plus two 
equals four. 

I must beg the reader’s pardon for putting in evidence so 
many specimen bricks to justify the assertion that this writer 
possessed a large and complete assortment of—bricks of igno- 
rance, which she persistently hurls at the heads of the passers-by. 

Scant time is left to consider the really vital question of 
‘* Who is responsible for poverty?’’ Poverty is a condition— 
man’s natural condition; and it consists in destitution of the 
familiar articles of wealth daily used and consumed in our 
households. 

These articles are the products of human labor ; and if all 
persons labored moderately, aided by modern tools, invention, 
and steam power, they would be exceedingly abundant. It has, 
however, always been the chief object of human endeavor to 
get somebody else to do our share of the work while we get their 
share of the wealth. This is the largest and most general 
source of poverty, for it prevents the creation of a vast amount 
of wealth, and deprives the actual producer of a large propor- 
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tion of his product ; and it cannot be denied that the truly re- 
spectable class in society is just the one which most successfully 
avoids productive labor, and accumulates the wealth produced 
by others. The writer, whose erratic course we have thus far 
followed, is a firm believer in nature if we may judge from the 
following: ‘‘ Were competition really free . . . weshould. 
have the natural healthful play between social and industrial 
forces, which reigns elsewhere in the natural world, and should 
have the nearest possible approach to justice.’’ 

Civilization may be termed the science of the unnatural, since 
it imposes restraint upon every natural impulse and passion of 
man ; it embodies the sum total of human effort to do away with 
the fact of possession by strength alone. This absolute freedom 
of competition which prevails among the brute creation, it has 
ever been the endeavor of the better class to eliminate from 
society. If we should go back to nature’s conditions, it is safe to 
say that there would be fewer people in the slums, and no man 
possessed of the native powers of a Gould would bequeath seventy 
Stolen millions to his children. 

The laws of society have dispossessed the laws of nature ; they 
absolutely control modern conditions, and determine responsi- 
bility. The responsibility for poverty, like that for wealth, rests 
upon society, upon that part of society which makes laws, and 
which is in the habit of dressing in its best on Sunday, going to 
church, and thanking God that it is not like some others, poor, 
ignorant, weak, degraded, and living in the slums. 

There is no separating of power and responsibility, and those 
who exercise the one must bear the other. Not to place the 
responsibility for social conditions where it belongs, is treason to 
God and humanity. : 

E. M. BURCHARD. 





